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THE DISEASE OF THE TIMES. 


NEVER, since we became an independent nation, has the evi- 
dence of moral degeneracy been more apparent than at present. 
Never have there been such frequent exhibitions of juvenile de- 
pravity, and of flagrant sin in almost every form, as we are now 
compelled to witness, even in the midst of the best preserving 
and redeeming influences. There are eating ulcers on the body 
politic ; as indeed there always have been. But when the divine- 
ly appointed remedies have been seasonably applied by faithful 
and competent men; and when the patient has also ministered to 
himself, as is essential to his own recovery, then the disease has 
been arrested and cured. But when the hurt has been but 
slightly healed;”’ when the cause of the difficulty has been 
merely skinned over, and not eradicated; then such fatal effects 
as we now witness must inevitably follow. ‘To speak without a 
figure, our present degeneracy is, to a great extent, owing to 
improper moral and religious instruction. 

Multitudes have employed their faculty in prescribing for the 
wasting malady. They have proclaimed themselves as the ap- 
pointed of Heaven and the anointed of the Lord, and have put 
their vaunted skill to the test. They have wrought a superficial 


healing, and have pronounced the patients safely cured; while. 


the latent disease was entirely untouched. The morbid matter 
was left in the system, to circulate through every vital part. 
During the last fifty years, there has been a great and notori- 
ous change in many places of influence, in respect to moral and 
religious teaching. At the beginning of that period, there were 
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few who dared to proclaim a different standard for admission to 
the kingdom of heaven than the Bible presents. There were few 
who ventured to administer such remedies as are now become 
common, for the ills of the heart, or the sins of the life. He who 
ventured to publish sentiments at war with the public interests, 
and with the generally received truths of the Bible, was regarded 
and shunned as a kind of monster. Books or papers containing 
teachings adverse to the plain declarations of the Bible, were no 
more admitted into the houses of the religious and upright, than 
a generation of vipers would have been. The readers of such 
things were comparatively few, and almost none of them had been 
religiously educated. It was found, that, to make the poison pop- 
ular and acceptable, it must be insidiously spread. Infidelity must 
be put into a different dress, and be clothed in a sort of religious 
garb, before it could insinuate itself into Christian families. 

This disguise has been adopted with sad success. ‘The artifice 
has prospered, till the number is now very large which clamors for 
such moral and religious teaching, so called, as would have been 
termed rank atheism fifty years ago, and repudiated with the 
utmost loathing. The priests and the prophets prophesy falsely, 
and utter deceit ; and the people love to have it so. To an alarm- 
ing extent, the pulpit and the press of our times are divorced from 
the Bible. Man’s wisdom is set up in the place of the wisdom of 
God. Man’s remedies for the plague of sin have excluded the 
divine and only salutary means of cure. A species of religious 
instruction has been adopted, which sets aside such fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel as man’s total depravity, the necessity of 
an atonement, justification by faith, the sanctions of the divine 
law, and particularly the eternal punishment of the finally impen- 
itent. In the place of these Bible doctrines, we have the dreamy 
fancies and philosophical schemes of men who themselves need 
an entire change of heart to become fit for the heaven of which 
they so ignorantly and confidently declaim. Here we have the 
cause, to a great degree, of the present moral degeneracy of which 
universal complaint is made. In evidence of this fact, a few par- 
ticulars will be stated. 

Observe the stress laid upon mental training as a remedy for 
sin. 

We are told officially that the child is put into our hands as 
pure as Eve in her innocence, though, alas! surrounded by “the 
apples of temptation.” They tell us, that the heart is as 
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manageable as the mind; and that, as the latter increases in 
knowledge, the former will increase in holiness. Nothing is need- 
ed but what we can impart. It is denied that the heart of the 
young 1s depraved. Itis loudly and frequently affirmed, and the 
printed affirmation is in many of our houses, that it is the ghost of 
an iron-hearted priesthood, — the dogma that we are “by nature 
the children of wrath.” The necessity of regeneration, in the Bi- 
ble sense, is declared to be an absurdity unworthy of considera- 
tion in this enlightened age. Only educate mentally and morally, 
and the children are safe enough here and hereafter. 

Such is the usual strain of much that has issued from the press, 
and the popular lecture room, and from many of the pulpits, for 
a long time past. And the virus takes. It takes, because there 
is a wonderful susceptibility in the human heart to such infection. 
Let the young once feel that they need no change to fit them for 
heaven ; let them hope that the fires of hell are quenched for 
ever, and that there is no place of final retribution ; and what 
check remains for inflamed passions and corrupt desires? If a 
common mental and moral training on the new plan is all that is 
needful, in the estimation of the teacher and the taught, to qualify 
men for all that is pure and blissful on earth and in heaven, then 
it will soon be practically found that every barrier to vice is de- 
molished. ‘The young will be seen, as we see so many of them 
now, growing up in profligacy and crime. We shall also see their 
seniors, either partaking in their corruption, or looking on with 
terror, but without the power, or even the disposition, to bring them 
under due restraint. 

The result of such teaching is certain. It exhibits a superficial 
remedy. The disease may be thinly covered, and hidden under 
pated plasters ; but it will break out again in a more deadly form. 
No one, who has not given his attention to the subject, is aware of 
the commonness of this fallacious mode of treatment. In places 
of high trust as to the interests of education, this miserable nos- 
trum is vended with an air and semblance of religion which might 
almost disarm suspicion. It is this that makes the deceit so dan- 
gerous. Were the imposture easy of detection, it would be spurned 
at once. | 

As another instance of the unsound teaching, to which we refer 
the moral degeneracy of the times, we would mention the confi- 
dence which is placed in mere sincerity as a security against the 
fatal effects of sin. 
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We are abundantly taught, that it matters but little what we 
believe, if only we are sincere. Believe what you like, and prac- 
tise accordingly : provided your confidence be entire, it shall ad- 
vance you to the chief seats in the celestial temple. On this plan, 
truth has no exclusive advantage attached to it. Error is quite 
as potent. ‘ Truthfulness” in adhering to error, and following 
its guidance, is as saving as sincere obedience to truth. If we 
can be persuaded to adopt with the whole heart any one of the 
fond schemes of delusion wherewith the world is filled, we are 
secure. : 

According to this theory, there was no need that Saul of Tar- 
sus should cease to be a bloody persecutor of the church; for he 
was entirely sincere in those proceedings, and verily thought he 
was doing God service. What an abominable idea he must have 
had of God! How corrupt must have been the heart which 
could cherish such an idea! Such sincerity, sincerity in wicked 
and blasphemous error, can only arise from dreadful depravity. 
And all sincerity in error springs from the same source of pollu- 
tion. It was not because he was sincere, that the apostle 
‘obtained mercy;”’ but, as he says, because he acted ‘ igno- 
rantly in unbelief.” Though it was a culpable ignorance and a 
sinful unbelief, he obtained mercy through the sincerity of his 
repentance, and not of his error. 

This notion about the safety of sincerity obtains in nothing 
but in the affairs of religion. Let a man beware how he 
mistakes arsenic for meal, oxalic acid for epsom salts, a serpent 
for a fish, or a scorpion for an egg. No matter how naturally he 
may have fallen into the error through misleading circumstances. 
No matter how undoubting his delusion may be. It is at his peril. 
If he eat, he will be forced at last to cry out, — ‘* There is death 
in the pot!’’ All analogy, as well as common sense, is against 
the weak and silly figment, that error, which is so hurtful in every 
thing else, is harmless in religion. A man who wanders from the 
only road will not reach his journey’s end all the same, merely 
because he felt so very sure he was going right. The longer his 
delusion lasts, the farther will he go astray. God, who has liber- 
ally given us the means of obtaining accurate knowledge, requires 
us to use them properly. We cannot evade responsibility for our 
opinions. We are twice warned in the Proverbs: “There is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man; but the end thereof are the 
ways of death.” 
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The unprincipled teaching that matters of faith are the smallest 
of all our concerns, if we are only sincere, is the seed which has 
ripened into an abundant harvest of crime. 

Another cause of this sad harvest we are reaping, is false teach- 
ing upon the subject of punzshment of crime. 

There prevails extensively a state of feeling which rejects with 
scorn all the old-fashioned and scriptural rules on this point. The 
means of restraint and reformation prescribed by divine wis- 
dom, and designed for all ages, are now remodelled or cast aside. 
The modern wise men begin in the nursery, of course. They 
first burn the rod, the sparing of which, as God hath said, spoils 
the child. You must pity the poor little mocent which means no 
harm, when it passionately smites you in the face, or stiffly refuses 
obedience. Be patient. Maturer years, with a proper education 
and the regenerative influence of moral suasion, will correct all 
that seems untoward and unseemly. 

The sympathy of such philanthropists is not with the injured 
individual or the injured community, but with the offender; and 
is but little removed from sympathy with his crime. Crime is 
regarded by them as a mere moral mistake, for which a badly con- 
structed state of society is responsible, rather than the culprit. 

This sickly, deranged sympathy goes from the nursery into the 
public school, and into public life; and cannot rest until all corpo- 
ral or capital punishment is for ever abolished. This is some of 
the fruit which is gathered from the uttermost boughs of that tree, 
whose thick branches throw into the deepest shade the eternal 
punishment of the incorrigible sinner. Men fear the penalty of 
their sin. Conscience intimates, and the Bible abundantly pro- 
claims, a day of judgment and endless retribution. The fears 
thus aroused lead to theory, to speculation, to doubts, to fallacious 
hopes, to perversions of truth, and finally to an artificial convic- 
tion that men cannot be eternally punished for their sins against 
an infinite God. The next thing is to ask, If God shall have no 
capital punishment for capital offences under his government, why 
should a parent have any such in his, so far as one can answer to 
the other? And why should there be any in the commonwealth ? 

The tendency of such teaching is plain. This repugnance 
to all penalty for crime does amazingly detract from the objection 
to crime itself, till it comes to be regarded as no more than a 
moral negation, and the young and thoughtless easily become its 
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perpetrators. It is frightful to see how the world is filling up with 
moral instruction which has in it this anti-penalty element. Like 
some of the reptiles which plagued Egypt, it covers the land: it 
comes into our houses, and into our bed-chambers, and upon our 
people, and into our ovens, and into our kneading troughs. The 
criminal is held up as the chief object of our compassion ; while 
violated law, and injured justice, and bleeding innocence, and 
God’s most sacred requisitions, meet with no regard. 

This kind of instruction has become common only within the 
present generation. The fathers of our day were trained in a 
different school in their childhood. Hence such of them as have 
adopted the new views, are under an habitual restraint; though, 
perhaps, scarce conscious of its cords. That early influence hap- 
pily controls their deportment, so that they go not to all the 
lengths towards which their new-fangled notions obviously tend. 
But their own offspring have had the benefit of no such restraint. 
Hence they act out in practice the theories im which they are 
trained; and thus it comes that crime is so rampant, at the pres- 
ent time, among the young. In the fashionable literature, they 
daily read, in effect, that crime is not crime. In the books and 
newspapers which their fathers buy and bring home for them, they 
find more said by way of compassion and admiration for the most 
desperate villain, than for thousands of his innocent victims, or for 
the public welfare, endangered and bleeding under his atrocities. 
We say again, the virus takes, and often where it might be least 
expected. 

We have a deplorable proof of the utter disregard for the divine 
teachings in the infidel schemes for the wholesale regeneration of 
society. What rhapsodies are uttered about the new plans for 
herding men, women, and children together, in promiscuous inter- 
course, severing the holy and beautiful ties which God has formed ; 
and creating in their place relationships of heartlessness, sensu- 
ality, and infamy ! 

Such are some of the abominable nostrums which are vended 
abroad for the healing of the maladies of sin. Who can wonder, 
that a community where they are extensively used, should be 
nothing better, but indefinitely worse ? 

Oh that parents would consider how virulent is the venom of 
infidelity ; and how dangerous when disguised in sirups and 
sweetmeats! Can they deem that their children can taste without 
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detriment? They are not so much in peril from open impiety and 
vice, as from such as may assume the airs of a sentimental reli- 
gion and a newly refined morality. Such pernicious reading 
ought to be banished from our homes, and from the sight of our 
children. Let us know what comes into our houses; and suffer 
nothing there which militates against the Word of God, and 
teaches that any outward graces, or external correctness of 
demeanor, can render them fit for heaven and acceptable to God, 
without a heart entirely changed by a new and spiritual birth. 

Above all, let the Bible be the chief element in the moral cul- 
ture of the young. Let it teach them that they are sinners, and 
tell them how to be saved. Let the Bible be the grand instru- 
ment of reform, and the work will be rightly done according to 
the mind of God. 





INDEPENDENCE OF MIND. 


THERE be few that do their own thinking. Opinions are taken 
on trust. The irksome labor of investigation is commonly shuffled 
off. Stagnation of mind is mistaken for settled conviction, and 
a sluggish reluctance to struggle for the prize of truth is mis- 
named a love of peace. 

Yet were it not for the great and conflicting differences of opin- 
ion on all subjects, society would be a-miry marsh, diversified only 
by standing pools, infecting the air with stupifying and deadly 
miasma. Personal controversies and party strifes help to break up 
the dismal level, and dissipate in some degree the pestilent vapors 
which must be the result of universal agreement on all points. 
While man is the indolent and self-indulging ‘creature that he is, 
there can be no greater curse than general unanimity of views. 
It would cause a general apoplexy of souls, a deadening of all the. 
powers and activities of the human mind. 

Still it is to be regretted, that the agitations which sweep the 
surface and stir up the depths of society, are, for the most part, 
mere blasts of gregarious feeling. A few noisy trumpeters set 
on the rest. The mass follows its leaders. The mass, strong and 
blind, pulls down any pillars, as directed, be they of Dagon’s 
temple or the Lord’s. Even when it crushes the Philistines, it 
performs an unintelligent and infuriate feat of strength, at the 
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dictation of some demagogue, or the behest of a secret junto. 
Self-will, whether in one man or in multitudes, is a sorry substitute 
for mental independence. 

There is another delusion on this point. Some vehement spi- 
rits, in their zeal to be independent, tangle themselves in knotty 
paradoxes, and get completely wound up in the meshes of their 
own metaphysics, where they lie “as a wild bull in a net.”” They 
have a dread of agreeing with anybody, especially in matters 
which have long been considered as settled past all reasonable 
question. Unless they can strike out something which they think 
to be original and peculiar to themselves, they are haunted by an 
uncomfortable fear of not being truly independent. Forgetting 
that the most necessary truths must be the most obvious, they 
will cavil at mathematical axioms, and the multiplication table 
itself, rather than appear to be in the least like other people. 
This is a most abject and degrading servility, a refinement in cow- 
ardice, a miserable counterfeit of true freedom of thought. 

The only liberal mind is that which can throw off the shackles 
of prejudice and the yoke of passion, in pursuing its inquiries for 
the truth. It is glad to go with the popular current when it can: 
it is willing to go against the stream when it must. It takes up 
its sentiments, not because certain men have favored them, nor 
because certain other men have opposed ; but because it sees in 
them the beauty of truth, and feels in them its power. ‘The free 
spirit of Christianity, in whatever bosom it abides, is a law unto 
itself, a perfect law of liberty. The less that spirit is interfered 
with, the more it is left, untrammelled and unchecked, to act in its 
own natural and spontaneous way, the more orderly are its work- 
ings, and the more peaceful are its fruits. 

A free, firm mind is a noble spectacle. Such a mind, based 
upon the Bible, and established with grace, has enough of inde- 
pendence for all possible occasions. It can cast off an old preju- 
dice or an antiquated error, without losing its balance, and falling 
to the opposite extreme. It does not take on a new opinion in 
such a way as to give the appearance of a huge wen or tumor; 
but so as to increase in strength and symmetry, as when healthy 
flesh is acquired. And what is more, it can withstand the wild onsets 
of innovation, and not be swept from its proper station. New theo- 
ries and new practices may come in like a flood, as if all the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up ; but here is a barrier which will not 
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give way. The breakers may lash it, and roll over it, till the 
deluging tide shall cover it from sight. But when the gale has 
gone down, and the waves are assuaged, the brave old rock, well 
washed and quiet in itself, is there. As matters now stand, it 
requires incomparably more of true vigor and independence of 
soul, to keep fast by tried old truths, old-fashioned and unpopular 
as they may be, than to rush on in the career of reckless change, 
and start a thousand fanciful notions. It needs a stouter heart 
and a brawnier arm to stem ‘the floods of ungodly men,”’ than 
to swim fast and far with the stream of corruption. 

A mind of real freedom of thought and purpose is like a star, 
self-poised, moving in its high orbit of duty. It may be hid- 
den by the envious clouds of passion; but it cannot be stopped, 
nor lose its inherent brightness. Well-balanced and serene, it 
trembles not at the glorious march of improvement, in which it 
leads its steadfast way. Neither does it “pale its ineffectual 
fires,’ when disastrous revolutions seem ready to ‘ bring heaven 
and earth together ” in ruinated heaps. 

Oh for that Christian liberty which is equally free to embrace 
every beneficial change, and to reject every unholy attempt to 
subvert the ordinance of God! Planted on that eternal rock, 
“‘the Word of the Lord, which abideth for ever,” it ‘* bids earth 
roll, nor heeds her idle whirl.” 





GOVERNOR BRADFORD. 


WitLti1AM BrapForD was emphatically a self-made man. And 
he was very completely made too: unlike many of that class, in 
whom great inequalities of character are seen, excellences and im- 
perfections being uncouthly mingled together. Ournoble pilgrim, in 
the midst of sore afflictions and persecutions, grew up to a mind 
of eminent stature, fair proportions, and vigorous health. 

We shall not need to speak much of the events of his life, which 
have been often sketched by able hands, and which would well 
nigh constitute a history of that remarkable. settlement of which 
he was so long the presiding genius. We wish only to say enough 
to present him as a full-grown and ripened sample of the ancient 
Puritan. 
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He was born, in 1588, at Ansterfield, an obscure village in 
Yorkshire. His parents were in easy circumstances; but, being 
early left an orphan, his relatives afforded him no other education 
than what was usually given to such as were trained to “ the inno- 
cent trade of husbandry.”” There can be no higher nobility than 
this venerable calling, if it may take rank according to the order 
of seniority: 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 
His natural thirst for knowledge, which was quite intense, had no 
other source from whence it could be slaked but the Bible. 
Drinking deep from this pure fountain, he fully imbibed its spirit, 
and was thoroughly imbued with its sacred truths. This early 
Bible-lore was what made him the man he afterwards became. 

While yet a boy, but little more than twelve years of age, after 
a protracted illness, he attached himself to the congregation which 
was formed, about 1602, on the borders of the counties of York, 


Nottingham, and Lincoln ; having for its ministers, Richard Clifton © 


and John Robinson. Long afterwards, Gov. Bradford described 
this Clifton as “a grave and fatherly old man, having a great white 
beard.” He was a very able and useful minister; and died, an 
aged exile, in Holland. Of John Robinson we must not begin to 
speak, till we can allow more space to the description of the illus- 
trious pastor of the Leyden flock. As to the youthful Bradford, 
it is interesting to see him, undeterred by the bitter opposition of 
all his relatives, and the scoffs of his acquaintances, firmly joining 
himself to this little band of persecuted disciples. If such the 
boy, what must have been the man! How does this heroic devo- 
tion to religious principle rebuke the degeneracy of those who are 
ready to yield their pliant necks to that yoke of prelatic forms and 
usurpations, which their fathers ‘ were not able to bear!” 

The infant church, worn out with constant sufferings, resolved 
to seek repose by a flight to Holland. This was an undertaking 
scarcely less difficult than the attempt to live according to their 
consciences at home. The execrable tyranny which tormented 
them in England, forbade them to fly from its clutches. All ports 
were strictly guarded, and all ships rigidly searched, to prevent 
the departure of such fugitives. 

It was only after repeated attempts, that Bradford obtained the 
hard relief of expatriation. In the autumn of 1607, when he 
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was eighteen years old, he went with a large company to a place 
near Boston, in Lincolnshire, where, by agreement, a ship was to 
take them and their effects on board. After keeping them in 
long and anxious waiting, and at great expense, the captain at 
last took them in at night. This disciple of Judas Iscariot then 
betrayed them, as he had previously plotted, to the police. The 
officers put them into open boats, where they searched and rifled 
them of all their money and valuables, and then, landing them at 
the town, paraded them through the crowded streets. The 
magistrates committed them to prison, where they lay a month, till 
they were released by an order in council, except seven of the 
principal men, who were detained for trial at the assizes. Brad- 
ford, who was arrested upon this occasion, was released in con- 
sideration of his youth. What anguish of spirit these hapless 
captives, both men and women, must have endured ! 

The next spring, some of these and others, with unbroken reso- 
lution, made another attempt. They made a contract with a 
Dutchman, who agreed to take them from a large common, a 
lonely place, remote from any town, between Grimsby and Hull. 
At the appointed time, the women and children, with the goods, 
were sent to the place in a small vessel, while the men repaired 
thither by land. The small vessel arrived the day before the ship 
came ; and the weather being rough, and the women very sick, the 
seamen were persuaded to put into a creek near by, where they 
grounded at low water. Next morning the ship made her appear- 
ance ; but the smaller craft could not be got afloat till about noon. 
Meanwhile the Dutch captain, seemg the men walking on the 
shore, sent his boat for them. One boat-load was brought on 
board, when the captain spied a great company of horse and foot, 
under arms, in pursuit of the fugitives. At this he uttered his com- 
mon oath, swearing ‘* By the sacrament !’’ that he would wait no 
longer ; and, having the wind fair, he weighed anchor, and sailed off. 
The weeping passengers, destitute of clothes and money, and dis- 
tressed at being parted from their wives and children, would gladly 
have submitted to any hardships to be on shore again; but there 
was no help for them. The ship was soon overtaken by a terrible 
tempest, which lasted for fourteen days together, during seven of 
which they saw neither sun, moon, nor stars. They were driven 
as far as the coast of Norway. Several times the seamen gave 
up in despair, and once filled the air with shrieks as they thought 
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the vessel was foundering. But the pious passengers, even 
while the seas were rushing over them, cried out, *‘ Yet, Lord, 
thou canst save!” He upon whom they called in their trou- 
ble, brought them out of their distresses to the haven they desired. 
Among these delivered sufferers was Bradford himself, as appears 
from the tenor of his narrative. 

But we must return to the poor creatures who were left behind. 
The men, excepting a few who stayed to assist the women, 
effected their escape. ‘The distracted females, weeping, some for 
their husbands who were carried off in the ship, and others for 
their little children, not knowing what was to become of them, and 
quaking with fear and with the cold, presented a piteous spectacle. 
They were seized, and hurried from place ; for nobody knew what 
to do with them. ‘To send these mothers, with their little ones, to 
prison, seemed unreasonable and cruel; for their only offence was 
the desire to follow their husbands. And to send them to their 
homes was out of the question ; for homes they had none, having 
sold their possessions. At last, after passing them from consta- 
ble to constable, their oppressors were glad to let them go where 
they would: ‘though, in the meantime,” as Bradford writes, 
‘‘they, poor souls, endured misery enough.” What living mira- 
cles of holy zeal were these our pilgrim fathers and mothers! It 
may truly be said of them, that, regarding all things else as sec- 
ondary, they ‘sought First the kingdom of God.” 

Young Bradford had no sooner landed in Zealand, after his 
stormy passage, than, as Mather says, “‘a viper fastened on his 
hand.”’ He was arrested, at the instance of a malicious fellow- 
passenger, who accused him as a fugitive from justice. But the 
magistrates, on learning the cause of his emigration, protected him, 
and permitted him to join his friends at Amsterdam. 

Here, finding himself in no condition to follow his proper call- 
ing of agriculture, he learned the art of silk-dyeing from a French 
Protestant. When he came to be of age, he converted his estate 
in England into money ; and, entering into commercial affairs, was 
unsuccessful, and lost most of his property. This he felt as a 
divine rebuke upon him for having fallen into some decays of piety. 
He rejoiced that the wasting of his estate became the means of 
preventing his spiritual declension. 

When Mr. Robinson removed with his flock from Amsterdam 
to Leyden, young Bradford went with them, sharing their toils 
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and their poverty ; and enjoying with them, as he says, ‘‘ much 
sweet and delightful society and spiritual comfort together in the 
ways of God.” 

He was one of the most zealous of the adventurers, when the 
Leyden church undertook to remove to America. He came with 
the first company of emigrants who, in 1620, immortalized the 
Plymouth Rock. A few days before the pilgrims disembarked, 
while Mr. Bradford was absent on a perilous exploring excursion, 
his wife was drowned by accidentally falling into the sea. All 
that is known of her is, that her maiden name was Dorothy May ; 
and that she left one son, John Bradford. In 1623, Mr. Brad- 
ford married Alice Carpenter, a lady of extraordinary capacity 
and worth. It is said that an early attachment had subsisted 
between them; but her parents had prevented the union, on ac- 
count of his inferior circumstances. They had both married, and 
now were widowed. He made overtures of marriage, which were 
accepted. And because he could not go to England for her, with- 
out great detriment to the new colony, she, with generous resolu- 
tion, embarked to be united to him here. She brought with her 
a handsome estate, and her two boys, Constant and Thomas South- 
worth, who became useful members of the rismg community. By 
her, Governor Bradford had two sons, William and Joseph; and 
a daughter, Mercy. His descendants are numerous, and many of 
them have risen to distinction. 

To continue the history of Gov. Bradford, would be to write 
the chronicles of the Old Colony, in all whose affairs he took a 
prominent part as long as he lived. Suffice it to say, that, on 
the death of the excellent John Carver, the first governor, who 
died in about five months after entering on his office, William Brad- 
ford was elected in his place, being then about thirty-three years 
of age. Through the thirty-five succeeding years of his life, he 
was annually rechosen; except for three years, when the office 
was filled by Edward Winslow; and two years, when it was occu- 
pied by Thomas Prince. In these five instances, Gov. Bradford 
was, at his own earnest request, reluctantly excused from serving. 
As Gov. Winthrop said, ‘‘ He got off by importunity.”” In those 
unambitious times, any person who refused the office of governor, 
unless he had been chosen the previous year, was liable to a fine 
of twenty pounds. Under the wise, gentle, and vigorous admin- 
istration of Bradford, the feeble colony was guided safely through 
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many dangers, which threatened its existence, from savage foes, 
from royal aggressions, from priestly persecution, from traitors in its 
own bosom, from the inhospitable elements, from destitution of 
the necessaries of life, and from desolating sickness. Its gover- 
nor could with propriety adopt the language of the apostle, and 
speak of himself as having been “in journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 
derness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in wea- 
riness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 

It is a memorable fact in respect to him and his associates, that 
when the Mayflower sailed for England in the spring of 1621, 
though more than half their small number had perished in the 
course of that first and fatal winter, by reason of the bitter and 
intolerable hardships under which human nature sunk, yet not one 
of the survivors returned in her to their native land. This fact 
forcibly expresses the spirit of these men, who through much tribu- 
lation were entering the kingdom of heaven. 

As to Gov. Bradford, he was a man of strong and practical 
mind, with a judgment that rarely erred, a resolution that never 
yielded, and-a kindness of heart that never failed. He excelled 
in study, as well as in action, and overcame all the deficiencies _ of 
his early education. He became so conversant in languages, that, 
had he been present in the confusion of tongues at Babel, he 
might have been very useful as a sort of interpreter-general. A ten 
years’ abode in Holland had made him nearly as fluent in the 
Dutch as in the English speech. He also understood the French, 
which was spoken by the Walloons with whom he was conversant 
in Holland. He became master of the Latin and Greek; but the 
Hebrew he studied most of all. He delighted especially in this 
language, ‘* because,”’ as he said, “‘ he would see with his own 
eyes the ancient oracles of God in their native beauty.” This 
one expression, so enthusiastic and so elegant, is enough to prove 
at once his fervent piety, and his refined and classical taste. This 
studious layman was skilled in history, in church antiquity, and 
in natural philosophy. That he was a powerful disputant in ques- 
tions of theology, is amply evinced by his writings. But his high- 
est and most vital attainment was his saving knowledge of God 
in Christ, cherished through a whole life of prayer and zeal in the 
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Such a life was the happy prelude to a blessed death. Reli- 
giously tuned as it was throughout, his life made the sweetest 
music at its close, and died away in a soft seraphic strain. 

His health was good till the autumn of 1656, when it gradually 
declined through the winter and spring. It was not till the 
seventh of May, that he regarded himself as really sick. That 
day his bodily suffering was great; but at night his soul was filled 
with unutterable joys, as of one brought quite to the verge of 
heaven. In the morning he said to his friends: “The good Spi- 
rit of God hath given me a pledge of my happiness in another 
world, and the first-fruits of eternal glory.” He died the day 
following, May the ninth, 1657, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
‘6 All New England shook, when that massive pillar fell.” 

This was a man to think upon. Think upon him well. Of 
poor and miserable sinners, what noble beings the grace of God 
can form! It can take a weak, fluctuating mortal, the creature of 
selfish impulses and guilty passions, and, by a new creation, make 
him a man of principle! Fixed principles, drawn from the gold- 
mine of inspired truth, and with unvarying constancy, carried 
through all the seas of affliction and persecution, are the cross of 
Christ, which his noblest followers have ever borne after him to 
the Calvary of their death, and the Olivet of their ascension. 
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THE BIBLE, THE WORD OF GOD. 


It is a fact of no ordinary interest, that the Old Testament, as 
it exists at the present day, is identically the same as when the 
books which compose it were first collected, either by Ezra the 
scribe, or near his time, that is, about 450 years before Christ. 

It endears a particular copy of the Scriptures to us to know 
that it was owned and read by some departed friend. When one 
of the first men who crossed the ocean by the help of the compass 
came home, we may suppose that his family and friends looked on 
that simple instrument with wonder and also with love. It had 
guided the husband, the father, the brother, the son, across the 
deep, in foreign seas, and found a path for him on the trackless 
wastes of the ocean. But the copy of the Bible which has been 
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the constant companion of your friend on the voyage of life, is an 
object far more interesting and precious to a Christian’s heart. 

Christ needed no written word. The Spirit of God was given 
without measure unto him. Still the fact that he was familiar 
with the same Scriptures of the Old Testament which we now 
have, that he read them in the synagogue, that he referred his 
hearers to them for answers to questions, and that he himself used 
their sacred truths to sustain and comfort his heart as a man of sor- 
rows, gives the Old Testament a hallowed interest to every true 
Christian. 

It was to these books, this Old Testament, that Christ gave his 
sanction when he said, “ Search the Scriptures; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.” 

He never accused the scribes of corrupting the Scriptures. He 
had no occasion to warn men, in giving them directions for learn- 
ing the truth, that a single book of the Old Testament, or any part 
of it, was of doubtful authority. He never cautioned his hearers 
against ‘‘the injudicious use of the Old Testament,” lest they 
should receive the whole of it as the Word of God. He nowhere 
instructs his hearers, that the Old Testament ‘is not a revelation, 
but the record of a revelation.”” He never inveighs against ‘‘ am- 
atory idyls,”’ and legendary fables, and war-songs; as though 
some of the sacred writers were to be regarded as mere men of 
genius, whose words were to be received with a discrimination 
between their own thoughts and their messages from God. So far 
from this, his whole testimony and all his influence with regard to 
the Scriptures went to confirm the minds of men in the genuine- 
ness and authority of every book which they, at that age of the 
world, had received as the Word of God. 

One of the great, subordinate, ends of our Saviour’s coming 
was to cause the Word of God to be completed. The books of 
the New Testament could say of the books of the Old Testament, 
‘¢ That they without us should not be made perfect.’” Before com- 
pleting the Word of God for all future ages of time, Christ would 
of course have corrected the Old Testament for an harmonious 
and suitable agreement and union with the New Testament, if he 
had seen that there was any need of so doing. He only “ ful- 
filled,’ and did in no particular ‘“‘ destroy,”’ the law or the pro- 
phets. He fulfilled the prophecies which related to himself; he 
taught the meaning of the “ passover,”’ and the ‘brazen ser- 
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pent,” and the “sin-offermg;” he showed the spiritual extent 
and application of the commandments which evil men had greatly 
restricted, by their traditions, to outward acts ; and having so dis- 
coursed to people under the common and various incidents of 
life, as that what he said should accord with the wants and feel- 
ings of people in common life in every age of the world, he com- 
missioned his disciples to compose the New Testament, by telling 
them that the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, should be with 
them, and abide with them, and should bring all things to their 
remembrance, whatsoever he had said unto them. 

The impossibility of remembering accurately the discourses of 
Christ during the three years of his public ministry, engaged as 
the disciples were in labors and travels, is beyond dispute. We 
have only to look at our Saviour’s last discourse to his disciples, 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and’sixteenth chapters of John’s Gos- 
pel. What condensation of thought and expression! what variety, 
and pertinency, and correctness of illustration! what delicacy of 
touch in some of its gentle and affectionate parts! If any one 
says, that the disciples could have remembered that discourse 
without preternatural aid, so as to record it as they have done, 
he surely ought never to charge a believer in the miracles or doc- 
trines of the Bible with credulity. The only explanation of their 
having faithfully recorded the words of Christ, is, the promise of 
Christ, that the Holy Ghost should bring all things to their 
remembrance. , 

These men wrought miracles. God interposed in a miraculous 
manner to deliver them from death. One of them was caught up 
into the third heavens. Another received immediate communica- 
tions from Christ in the isle of Patmos. Most of them died by mar- 
tyrdom in attestation of the truths which they had preached and 
written. The argument from thisis, that these men were honest and 
true in declaring that God was with them, and sanctioned all they 
wrote ; because, if they had written what God could not sanction, 
or if they had made false pretences to inspiration, God would 
not have wrought miracles by them. 

By the testimony of some who were cotemporary with the apos- 
tle John, and by well-known proofs, in those days, of inspiration, 
the early Christian world received and acknowledged the books 
of the New Testament, such as we have them, as inspired. 
Discussions continued for some time with regard to some of the 
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books ; but this served to strengthen the confidence of the Chris- 
tian world in joining to accord inspiration to them, and to them 
only. 

We recur again to the fact, that Christ, and the men who wrote 
the New Testament, declared the Old Testament to be the Word 
of God. Since their day, prophecies, uttered of old, and recorded 
by the sacred penmen, have been fulfilled to the astonishment of 
every one who compares the fulfilment with the prophecy. God 
would not have employed men to utter prophecy, he would not 
have permitted men to be known or authorized as his prophets, who 
would write any thing inconsistent with truth. In the case of Ba- 
laam, the prophecies which he was compelled by the Most High 
to utter contrary to his wishes and expectations, only confirm the 
truth, that good men alone are authorized and recognized as pro- 
phets of the Lord ;—— Balaam’s real character and motives being 
too obvious to be concealed by his devout wishes and his prophetic 
utterances. 

The Bible, then, is the Word of God. Christ sanctioned the 
whole of the Old Testament as we now receive it, and promised 
the writers of the New Testament the continued presence and aid 
of the Holy Ghost. If they needed him at all, it must have been 
in recollecting what Christ had said, so as accurately to record it 
for all future time. We may truly say, that, if special divine aid 
was ever important, it must have been in composing ‘‘ the New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Nothing was 
ever done in this world, by mere men, of greater importance than 
the making of that record respecting the Gospel, and the prepara- 
tion of those subsequent illustrations of it in the Epistles, which 
were to spread the knowledge of Christ among men. These men 
gave signs that the Holy Ghost was in them. If we have any 
thing which can be called the Word of God, it must, in the nature 
of things, be a pure word ; for if the benevolence of God is a pre- 
sumptive proof that he would give us a revelation, the presump- 
tion is equally strong that he would not mock us by giving us such 
a revelation as some believe it to be. For what man is there 
among you, who, if his son ask bread, will give him a stone? If 
God has given a book which can be called with any truth his 
Word, it must be one in which men may have implicit confidence 
that it is all given by inspiration of God, and that the whole of it 
is profitable. Else they need another revelation to guide them in 
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reading the first. Christ made no such appendage to the Old 
Testament, but sanctioned the whole of it, and then inspired other 
men to complete the Bible. Now, if these men gave signs by 
miracles that the Holy Ghost was in a special manner in them, we 
must receive their writings as the Word of God. 

In reply to the question, In what sense, and to what extent, is 
the Bible the Word of God? we say, God revealed and suggested 
to the minds of the writers whatever their own faculties could not 
attain, and guided and superintended them constantly in all other 
parts of their writings, so that they should not err. He watched 
over them, for example, in their common geographical and statisti- 
cal facts, lest a mistake in these well-known things should bring 
their more important truths into discredit. His presence with 
them in all they wrote, to suggest or to superintend, was such as 
to give their writings the authority of plenary inspiration. 

While men of various talents, of different kinds of genius, were 
employed to write the Bible, and each used the style of writing 
accordant with his genius, we believe that in all their expressions 
they were under the suggestive or superintending aid of the Holy 
Spirit. Some of their communications profess to be the Word of 
God. Ifaman could truly say, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” he would 
not dare to utter a word which was not in strict accordance with the 
thought which God had inspired him to express. His powers of 
speech, moving by his own volition, would report with perfect 
accuracy that which God wished him to say; else he could not 
be truly called ‘‘ the prophet of the Lord.”’ 

Many expressions in the Bible required no suggestive aid from 
God ; but as all the writers of the Bible either professed to speak 
in the name of God, or are declared, some of them by the others, 
to have done so, or as they all profess to relate facts and give 
instructions connected with man’s eternal welfare, it is reasonable | 
to believe that no expression was recorded in the Bible of which 
the record was not sanctioned by the Spirit of God ;—so that 
the entire Bible should be his Word, even as though every expres- 
sion had been immediately suggested to the mind, or spoken in the 
ear, of the writer. 

In employing men to write the Bible, God made use of the 
various characters of their minds to give variety to his written 
Word. So far from its being inconsistent with the inspiration of 
these writers, the fact that each wrote in his own style illustrates 
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that same benevolence of God which, instead of giving the earth 
one unvarying color, has thrown a pleasing variety over its surface. 

It is also the case, that, while the writers of the Bible agree in 
all their truths, they, like other honest and faithful historians, dif- 
fer in some of the minute circumstances of the facts which they 
relate. Such differences are, in the common judgment of all men, 
a proof of honesty, and the absence of conspiracy to deceive. 

Having illustrated these several propositions in this and the 
preceding number of this work, let us proceed to consider some 
further objections to plenary inspiration. 

It is said, that inspired men sometimes did wrong. Aaron made 
a golden calf, and led Israel into idolatry. Peter used dissimula- 
tion, because, when he had some Jewish brethren on a visit to him 
from James, he refused to eat with the Gentiles, though he had 
not refused to do so before; and for this conduct Paul says he 
withstood Peter, ‘ because he was to be blamed.” It also ap- 
pears that Paul and Barnabas had a sharp contention, and separ- 
ated in consequence of it. How shall we explain these things in 
consistency with the inspiration of these men ? 

Our theories must always bend to facts. He who maintains 
that the apostles, or any inspired men, were always right, con- 
founds inspiration with sanctification. A man may be inspired, 
who may yet retain the infirmities of human nature. No one 
doubts that Elijah was inspired when he built the altar, and 
poured water upon it, and called fire from heaven, and afterward 
took the prophets of Baal and put them to death. And yet we find 
him soon after under a juniper-tree, afraid and faint. We know 
that God commissioned Aaron to go to Pharaoh, that he publicly 
appointed him as the founder of the priesthood, and so conferred 
on him the most sacred honors. Yet he taught Israel to sin. What 
is the inference ? Not that he was never inspired; for the proof 
of his inspiration is as clear as that of his sin. But it proves 
that inspiration did not make the inspired person wholly perfect ; 
neither did his inspiration shield him from censure when he did 
wrong. But how does this interfere with the doctrine that the 
Bible is fully inspired ? When God wished to make these fallible 


men act and speak in perfect accordance with his will, it was done. 


At other times they were left, as other good men are, to tempta- 
tion and the infirmities of human nature. When they did wrong, 
we are notified of it; and their rebuke accompanies the record of 


their sin. 
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Again. It is said that there are many things in the Bible 
which obviously needed no inspiration. How shall we always 
know when we are reading words which are uninspired, if indeed 
there be such intermixed with the record? For example: Paul 
sends messages at the close of his Epistles to his private friends. 
‘¢ Greet Aquila and Priscilla, my helpers in Christ Jesus.” ‘ Sa- 
lute Apelles approved in Christ.” ‘* Greet one another with a 
holy kiss.”” ‘¢ The cloak which I left at Troas with Carpus, bring 
with thee when thou comest, and the books, but especially the 
parchments.”” Are these passages inspired? If not, how are 
we to distinguish between that which is inspired and that which is 
not ? 

It would be difficult to say, with regard to these and similar 
passages, which would be the most absurd, to maintain that they 
could only have been suggested by inspiration, or to contend that 
they were not. 

The apostles needed no supernatural aid, any more than com- 
mon men, in giving salutations and messages about secular things. 
But if any one should insist on more than this, and say it 1s ab- 
surd to suppose that the mind of the apostle was guided or super- 
intended in sending these messages, we may ask for his proof. How 
will it be shown, that the apostle was not prevented by the Holy 
Ghost from forgetting those messages of affection so well suited to 
cherish Christian love? or that Providence did not specially sug- 
gest to his memory that cloak which his health may have required ; 
those books, the means of relieving the tediousness of his confine- 
ment as a prisoner; those parchments on which epistles to the 
churches were designed to be written? If a man undertakes to 
prove that God did not specially direct the insertion of these mes- 
Sages in the Epistles, he undertakes a hard task. Reserving, 
then, this defensive answer for the advocate of plenary inspira- 
tion who may have occasion for it, we may explain the secular mes- 
sages of Paul in the Epistles in another way, consistently with the 
proposition that the whole Bible is the Word of God. 

We have only to ask ourselves, If God designed to give men 
a Bible, may we suppose that he would give one written in an 
unusual and repulsive way, or in accordance with the ordinary 
ways of speaking and thinking? ‘The latter would evidently - 
agree most with the benevolent purpose of giving a revelation. 
With a view, then, to give the Bible an obvious connection with 
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common life and common things, the apostle, for example, is per- 
mitted to speak about his cloak, his books, his parchments. While 
nothing is said inconsistent with revealed truth, these things are 
permitted to show that the apostle used his natural faculties in 
writing the Epistles. In these instances, his state of inspiration, 
for various good and useful purposes, admitted of this natural and 
familiar way of speaking. 

If one should point out to you the wisdom and skill of the Cre- 
ator in the hues and tints of a flower, would you say in answer, 
that God’s hand did not adorn this flower; here are unsightly 
roots and fibres at the bottom of the stalk, and earth upon them ; 
this flower cannot be the work of God? Now, the secular things 
in the Bible, and the private and familiar expressions directed to 
friends and acquaintances, are the fibrous roots and adhering 
earth, indicating the soil in which the inspired Word grew. Had 
the Word been spoken by angels, no doubt some angelic and hea- 
venly peculiarities would have cleaved to their inspired commu- 
nications. 

With regard to the question, How may we know when the 
words we read were actually suggested and inspired? there are 
two answers. First, It is only a useless and vain curiosity that 
would apply ‘a scale to ascertain the precise measure of inspiration 
in any particular passage. ‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable.” The messages at the end of the 
Epistles are profitable, among other ways, to illustrate the beauti- 
fully familiar influence of inspiration on the mind and heart of 
the sacred writer. 

A second answer is, ‘Chat, if we knew in any cases that things 
which are either obviously true or else indifferent were not 
actually inspired, it ought not to detract from our confidence in the 
Bible as an inspired book. This may be illustrated as follows. 

A sculptor, intending to make a marble statue, gives a block of 
marble to his workman, who with his chisel brings the statue to 
perfection under the suggestion, guidance, and superintendence 
of the artist. It is well known that the artist, in making a statue, 
seldom, if ever, takes a chisel and hammer into his hand; his 
workman performs the manual part of the labor. The work- 
man can use the chisel as skilfully as the artist ; but he could not 
make the lines of the face, nor turn the features accurately, with- 
out the guidance of the artist. Yet he can smooth and polish a 
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plain surface without minute directions or suggestions. Suppose 
now that we should see a man standing before the finished statue, 
and hear him complain, I cannot tell what part of the statue the 
workman wrought, and what parts were done by the genius of the 
artist. You say to him, The workman did the whole of it, and 
yet the artist did the whole. It is the production of Michael An- 
gelo. But the man puts his finger on a level and plain part of 
the surface, and says, Do you pretend to say that the workman 
needed the genius of the artist to direct him how to smooth and 
finish that part? Was that inspired? I cannot enjoy the sight 
of this statue, unless I know precisely where the genius of the 
artist helped the workman, and where the workman used his unas- 
sisted skill. This would be a foolish quibble, when the whole per- 
fect statue was suggested, superintended, and guided in its whole 
progress by the artist, and finally owned by him as his work. 

Thus, though human powers and faculties, in the natural and 
various methods of their operation, are employed by the Spirit 
of God to compose the Bible, and some things are said in it which 
the writers might have said of themselves, the Bible is declared 
to be, and we are to receive the whole and every part of it as 
suggested, guided, superintended, and acknowledged by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Another objection against the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures relates to what is called the morality of the Scriptures. I 
will allude to only one particular at present. David’s curses 
against his enemies are thought by some to be inconsistent with 
the full inspiration of the Bible. He imprecates vengeance upon 
them, body and soul, for this life, and the life to come. It is said, 
‘¢ A man who violates the command in another part of Scripture, 
‘Love your enemies,’ ‘ Bless and curse not,’ surely cannot be 
inspired of God; surely the portions of Scripture containing these 
curses cannot be inspired.” 

When Christ said to his hearers, ‘‘ Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, bless and curse not,” David’s curses were 
then in the Bible, and were read and chanted in the synagogue 
sabbath after sabbath. If they were immoral, unchristian, or at. 
least in the spirit of a more barbarous and less softened and refined 
age, Christ would not have omitted to purge the Bible of them, 
or to have made some comments by way of correcting them. The 
Same may be said with regard to other things in the Old Testa- 
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ment to which any may object. The fact that Christ did not 
purge the Psalms of these imprecations, but, on the contrary, 
quoted the Psalms as the Word of God, which he repeatedly did, 
shows this truth most clearly, that David did not curse his ene- 
mies merely as his personal foes, or from private vindictive feel- 
ings. ‘The natural inference is, that he cursed them in the name 
of God as bad men. The hostility of these men to David was 
owing to their hatred of religion and of the divinely appointed 
government. The Almighty may pronounce curses against his 
enemies. Of course he may direct and inspire a man to record 
those curses. He may curse them in the form of prayers addressed 
to him by good men. The cry and imprecation of innocence 
against the wicked is a terrible curse. God has permitted such 
imprecations to be recorded in his Word as an encouragement to 
his oppressed and afflicted people, and as a terror to evil-doers. 
Those imprecations in the Psalms remaining under the silent sanc- 
tion of Christ are a proof that David was inspired ; for had he 
given expression to his mere private vindictive feelings in them, 
he would have been corrected by him whom David in Spirit called 
his Lord, saying, ‘‘ The Lord said unto my Lord, ‘ Sit thou on 
my right hand until I make thy foes thy footstool.’ ”’ 

The subject of the alleged “‘ Corruptions of Scripture”’ will be 
considered in a subsequent number. 





CONRAD: AN ALLEGORY. 


Str Conrap reclined in his chair of state, in the hall of his 
spacious castle, whose high Gothic windows overlooked the cele- 
brated valley of the Rhine. Before him stretched the long table 
surrounded by his military followers. The young lord and his gay 
train had that day arrived from the imperial court to take posses- 
sion of this newly granted domain. The shout which announced 
the toast, ‘‘ 'I’o the long life of their new lord,”’ rang loud from hall 
to court-yard. The excited Conrad sprang to his feet. “My 
brave and trusty followers,”’ he said, ‘‘ ye have greeted me with 
right joyous welcome; and I pledge you the honor of a true 
knight, that I will deserve it at your hands. My heart and sword, 
according to a chieftain’s duty, shall be devoted to your protection 
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and welfare. And I seal my solemn pledge to you by this gob- 
let of rich cordial from the tun which our illustrious neighbor of 
the Black Tower has sent to greet our arrival. By the mass! but 
our neighbor brews a most enticing beverage. We must fill again 
to his health. Fill, my friends, fill higher, to the health of the 
good Baron Von Alcohol ! ” 

But a warning cry now struck his ear, and stayed his hand. It 
came from the aged priest of his household, who was in the act of 
retiring from the tumult of the hall. “ Beware, my lord, of this 
man of sin! There is pollution in the air which is tainted by his 
breath. Have nought to do with that stain to knighthood, that 
disgrace toman. Oh! by thy love of honor, by thy devotion to 
the lady Ermengard, close thy castle-gates for ever against his 
treacherous gifts.”’ 

‘‘How now!” cried Sir Conrad, vexed at the interruption: 
‘¢ shall the friend who proffers us courtesy be treated as a foe ? 
The cordial,’ he continued, sipping from his goblet, “is pleasing 
to the eye, and grateful to the taste. Ay, while I drink of it, 
my hall grows larger to my view; its fretted ceiling is more varied ; 
my festive board seems to extend itself; and my gallant followers 
appear in doubled files. Long life, say I, to the Baron Von Al- 
cohol! Drink, friends, drink !” 

Again the shout rang through the vaulted halls; again the 
menials in the court-yard sent it to the echoes, and the echoes 
wafted it to the Baron’s distant ear. The Baron Von Alcohol 
was pacing the leaden roof of his central and loftiest tower. This 
massive tower was thought by many to have been built by fiends, 
and to have been called by the magic art of its master from the bo- 
som of the volcanic mount on which it stood. Its gloomy walls of black 
lava gave evidence of demoniac origin. The shuddering boatman 
crossed himself, as he guided his boat over its sable shadow on the 
river. The Baron paused at the battlements, and caught the 
echoes that syllabled his name. ‘‘ Spirit of my Arab ancestors! ”’ 
he muttered, ‘‘ your charm works well. But when, indeed, doth 
it ever failme? And now to horse! I must meet this young 
aspirant, and demand his first sacrifice to my power.” 

He hastily descended a winding stair-way in an angle of the 
tower, and entered the Sorcerer’s chamber, which was directly 
under the roof. He threaded his way among stills, crucibles, 
retorts, and alembics, to a small altar at the upper end of the apart- 
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ment, on which were spread three black volumes, whose parch- 
ment leaves were made of dead men’s skin. These volumes he 
inherited from the Arabian sorceress who gave him birth. Who- 
ever could be induced to sign his name in the first, forfeited his 
property. In the second, he signed away his honor. In the 
third, he renounced his love. 

Placing the first of these volumes beneath his vest, the Baron 
descended into the court-yard. He mounted an impatient steed, 
which stood in readiness, and galloped furiously down the craggy 
path, and along the verdant vale, till he reached the gate of Con- 
rad’s Hall. Here he announced his name, and demanded of the 
warden a private audience of his lord. 

The intoxicated Conrad came rushing at the summons, and 
threw himself into the Baron’s arms. ‘Thou art come,” cried 
the infatuated man, “in good season. MHasten to our feast, and 
be assured that my castle, with all that it contains, is for ever at 
thy service.” The Baron answered: ‘* Not as yet may I join in 
thy festivity. Iam attired for a distant journey, but could not 
depart without a sure token of thy friendship. Here is the record 
of my friendships. Behold the names of the wealthy and the 
proud! Add thine to the noble list, and so confirm the loving 
declaration that thy castle, with all it contains, is for ever at my 
service.” The insensate Conrad seized the proffered pen, and, 
with mistaken eagerness, confirmed the fatal charm. 

The morning sun beamed on the couch of the feverish knight, 
and woke him from his unrefreshing slumber. As he unclosed 
his heavy lids, his eyes rested on a pursuivant, who presented 
him with a mandate from the emperor. How unstable is the 
greatness which rests on the favor of princes! The emperor had 
capriciously revoked his gift to the gallant Conrad, and made a 
new grant of the same domain to his trusty and well-beloved 
cousin, the Baron Von Alcohol. 

** So be it,”’ said the sanguine youth: ‘what my friend gains 
is no loss to me. My good sword and untarnished honor shall 
soon win me a better heritage. Bid the seneschal summon my 
followers to a second banquet. We took joyous possession yester- 
morn, and joyously will we resign it to-night. Weave a motto of 
flowers over the canopy of my seat, and let it proclaim, ‘ A sHoRT 
CAREER, AND A MERRY ONE!’ ”’ 

The revels were about to commence again, when an affrighted 
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sewer hurried into the hall, and whispered to his lord. The 
Baron Von Alcohol’s present of the previous day had been care- 
lessly secured, amid the confusion of the former wassail, and the 
seductive liquor had run to waste in the court-yard. Ere Sir Con- 
rad had time to express his vexation at the loss, a horn resounded 
at the castle-gate. It was announced that the Baron Von Alco- 
hol requested another interview at the warden’s tower, and that 
his servants had brought a second tun of the same generous bev- 
erage. “‘In good sooth,’ said the knight, “the Baron is a 
friend in extremity.’’ He hurried with new ardor to embrace the 
welcome. visitor. 

The Baron again declined to join in the festival, pretending 
that his journey had been delayed, and that he was just setting 
forth again. But he could not depart without one more token of 
friendship, and entreated that the present brought by his servants 
might be accepted. 

‘‘ My Lord Baron,” answered Conrad, ‘I cannot deny that 
thy offer is well-timed, and right happy should I be to exchange 
courtesies with thee. But my sovereign has passed the estate I 
hold to thy more worthy hands ; and I may not incur a debt for 
which I lack the means of payment.” 

‘¢ Heed not that,” said the Baron, with a social laugh; “ the 
only object of the emperor, in revoking his gift, is that he may 
bestow on thee a favor more worthy of thy merit.” 

“Thou hast convinced me,” replied the credulous Conrad. 
‘“*T gladly accept thy precious beverage, and pledge my knightly 
honor to repay the favor when thou wilt.” 

‘“‘ We speak not of payment, like base Jewish traffickers,” cried 
the false-hearted Baron; “ but if thou must discharge thyself of 
the obligation, promise, as is wont between friends so true, to 
grant the first boon I may demand of thee.”’ 

The knight responded, ‘ Most cheerfully do I swear, by my 
honor as a loyal knight, to grant thee the first boon thou shalt 
seek at my hands.” 

“Thanks,” interrupted the Baron, “ thanks for this assurance 
of thy love! My delight is in making others happy, and their 
tokens of acknowledgment I preserve in this volume which I bear 
in my bosom. See, it contains the names of the wise and honor- 
able. Add thine. I am rich in the pledges of my friends ; but, 
like the miser, I hoard them only to be counted.” 
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Again the deluded Conrad seized the proffered pen, and signed 
to the second charm of the insidious tempter. 

The friends parted, and Sir Conrad returned to the festal 
board. The banquet was held with renewed zest; but the ser- 
vants of the Baron Von Alcohol had dropped whispered insinua- 
tions against the lord of the castle. It was known that this revel 
must be the Jast, and it soon degenerated into drunken orgies. 
The peasants and castle menials joined in the general license. 
All honor and respect were forgotten; the meanest lackey clap- 
ped his drivelling lord familiarly on the shoulder; and when the 
last goblet of the enchanted liquor was drained, some of the riot- 
ers were slumbering on the marble floor, and others were reeling 
to their couches. 

Sir Conrad arose, on the following morning, to an oppressive 
sense of degradation. Springing at last from his couch, he seized 
his bugle-horn, and sounded the martial strain which had so 
often summoned his followers “to horse, and away!” But its 
notes, alas! had lost their power; they fell onlistless ears. Some 
grumbled their curses at being disturbed of their rest. Others 
boldly avowed that they would no longer adhere to the broken 
fortunes of their lord. 

With mingled sorrow and contempt, the deserted chief saddled 
his steed with his own hands, and passed unattended from the 
castle he had won and lost. He rode on, mournfully thinking of 
the forfeited confidence of his sovereign, and the base desertion of 
his followers. But when he thought of the lady of his love, his 
own affianced bride, he was overwhelmed with grief and despair. 
The fair Ermengard was a virtuous orphan, and a ward of the 
emperor. She had known Sir Conrad at court, and esteemed 
him. She had seen him in the tournament, and admired him. 
She had the command of her sovereign to unhelm him, when he 
returned from victory, the hero of the war; and she loved him. 
They had been affianced by the emperor’s command. And now 
the disgraced Conrad had passed two days of carousal within sight 
of her ancestral towers, and yet had not hastened to her side to 
breathe his vows of love and constancy. It was now too late. 
Impoverished and dishonored, what could he hope from her high 
merit and unsullied purity? The thought was a death-pang to 
the miserable knight; when, glancing wildly around, he beheld 
that deceitful Baron riding close at his side. 
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‘¢ Thou ridest at a strange, unequal pace, friend Conrad,” said 
the Baron; ‘and, on nearer view, I see that thou art much disor- 
dered. I boast some medical skill. Let us alight under these : 
clustered vines; and do thou take a draught of this restorative 
which I bear at my saddle-bow. It will cheer thee as the sum- 
mer’s shower revives the withered laurel.” 

The poor knight had pangs to contend against, both corporeal 
and mental. He drank deep and free. Then joining palms with 
the Baron, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Most noble physician! thou hast in- 
deed an art ‘ to minister to a mind diseased, and make the bosom’s 
lord sit lightly on its throne.’ Thou didst find me a solitary 
wretch, landless, degraded, and guilty of unpardonable sin against 
the sovereignty of love. But thou hast inflamed me with a reck- 
less desperation, which holds fortune and fame, and love itself, 
at defiance.” 

‘‘Brave Conrad!” cried the exulting Baron, “now are we 
friends for ever. The past is unworthy of a thought. We will 
spend together a new life of careless self-indulgence. A boon! 
Sir Knight ; thou owest me a sworn boon. I claim of thee a ser- 
vice which shall render thee invulnerable to the shafts of fate. 
See, here is the third and last volume of my thrice-honored friends. 
Look, it contains the names of the gallant and the gay. Add 
thine to the happy list. So shalt thou renounce for ever the ig- 
noble burden of earthly cares, and live devoted to thyself alone.” 

The bewildered victim seized the ready pen, and madly filled 
up the measure of the tempter’s charm. 

Suddenly a new character appeared in the scene, and the very 
atmosphere seemed to grow pure at her presence. The lady Er- 
mengard was at hand; and, leaving her attendants, she hastened 
to her bewildered knight. She knew the full extent of his dis- 
grace, and of her own wrongs. She felt that deep abandonment 
of woe which woman endures, when the idol of her affections first 
proves a false or fallen deity. Her heart also glowed with that 
sort of pity which is nearest akin to love. While the unhappy 
knight was seeking to avert his mournful gaze, she found voice to 
address him through her tears. 

“Not for my sake, Sir Conrad, — not for the sake of her whom 
thou dost spurn, do I sue at thy feet; but for thine own more 
valued sake, do I beseech thee, if thou hast ever spent a sigh on 
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the unfortunate Ermengard, to fly, — fly with detestation, from this 
arch deceiver, this foul enslaver of souls!” 

The repentant knight replied, ‘Dost thou still regard thy 
recreant and dishonored Conrad? Iam no longer worthy of thee. 

Yet will I make at least one sacrifice to thy past affection.” And 
casting his gauntlet at the Baron’s feet, he continued, “As for 
thee, base deceiver, a new light breaks upon my mind. I see thee, 
what thou art, thou faithless foe to fortune, honor, and virtue. I 
renounce thy fatal friendship, and hurl my scorn and defiance at 
thee.” 

The Baron calmly took up the gage of battle, and placed it, as 
the custom was, in the crest of his helmet. ‘ Struggle,” he 
grimly responded, ‘strive as thou wilt, mad youth! thou art 
sold to me for ever, thou and thine. Farewell, thou beggared 
noble, recreant knight, and forsworn lover!” 

‘‘The emperor, dear Conrad,” said the rejoicing maiden, 
‘shall adjudge this quarrel. He loves thee well, whatever he 
may do to prove thy fortitude. At this moment he requires thine 
aid on a high enterprise, which shall entitle thee, on thy success- 
ful return, to greater favor both from him and me. Take this 
sealed despatch. I was this morning delegated to bear it to thy 
hands.”’ 

Overcome with shame, and gratitude, and reviving hope, the 
knight joined the emperor’s officers, who accompanied the lady 
Ermengard ; and together they bent their course to the imperial 
court. 

The emperor listened to the knight’s sad story. ‘‘ My whole 
court, Sir Conrad,” he said, ‘shall be thy godfathers in this 
quarrel. The lists shall be forthwith prepared, that thou mayest 
redeem thine honor from this grim Baron, before thou shalt enter 
on the new career to which I destine thee.” 

The day of combat came. The lists were graced with the 
presence of all the rank and beauty of the court. The emperor him- 
self held the marshal’s baton. The lady Ermengard sat, as queen 
of love and beauty, to crown the victor. The two combatants 
appeared in full armor, mounted on their chargers at the ex- 
tremities of the lists. The armor of the Baron was as sable as 
his own lava tower; and his shield bore for a device a bird with a 
loosened snare around its neck, and the motto, ‘‘ Sarety IN suUB- 
MISSION, DEATH IN RESISTANCE!” The hue of Sir Conrad’s 
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plaited mail was grey, as emblematic of mingled purity and pollu- 
tion ; and his shield bore for its device a sleeping lion, with the 
motto, ‘‘ STRONG IN RESOLVE!” 

The marshal proclaimed the law of the combat, which decreed 
that the contending parties should run one tilt with sharpened 
lances, after which the discomfited party, if he chose, might claim 
the battle to extremity ; that is, to the death, with lance and 
sword. 

The trumpets sounded the signal for attack. The knights 
spurred furiously to the charge, and met in mid career. The 
spear of Sir Conrad, aimed at the Baron’s crest, struck the hel- 
met from his head, without forcing him from his saddle. The 
Baron’s more fortunate spear, levelled at Sir Conrad’s shield, in- 
stead of glancing off, pierced through the feeble defence, and 
struck on the bosom of the young knight, with sufficient force to 
bear him, slightly wounded, to the earth. 

The emperor threw down his baton, as the signal for the com- 
bat to cease, and demanded of Sir Conrad if he acknowledged 
himself defeated. The bleeding knight refused submission, and 
demanded the extreme trial. The combatants rode slowly back 
to their respective barriers, and prepared for the fatal contest. 
Sir Conrad cast aside his useless shield, and looked around for 
another. An obscure but true-hearted mechanic started from 
the crowd, and presented his rough targe to the embarrassed 
knight. The mechanic’s shield was unpolished ; but it was of the 
strongest workmanship, and bore for its device a linked chain, 
with the motto, ‘* UNron Is streNeTH!” For a moment, Sir 
Conrad hesitated to accept the offered weapon. His pride scru- 
pled to present so homely an equipment to the sight of the fair. 
But the lady Ermengard’s womanly perception, intuitively quick, 
had marked how the Baron recoiled and grew pale at the sight of 
this plain shield. She made an eager motion, to signify to Sir 
Conrad that he must take it. Her knight then acquiesced ; and, 
with this new defence, awaited the trumpet’s call, which soon sum- 
moned the champions to the charge. 

The fate of the second encounter was speedily decided. The 
Baron’s lance again smote heavily against Sir Conrad’s shield ; 
but instead of piercing it, or even glancing from it, the weapon 
flew to splinters in the air. Sir Conrad’s lance failed of its aim ; 
but one of the flying fragments of the Baron’s own weapon was 
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caught on the young knight’s shield, and driven on in such a man- 
ner as to enter a joint in the Baron’s breastplate, and pierce his 
false heart ; and the Baron Von Alcohol was hurled to the earth, 
from which he was never more to rise. 

Sir Conrad, with modest exultation, received the wreath of vic- 
tory from his Ermengard. New honors and wedded happiness 
rewarded his after services to his gracious emperor. 
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A SERMON OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH oF Rey. WILt1AM J. ARM- 
sTRONG, D. D. delivered in Park Street Church, Boston, Decem- 
ber 9,1846. By Nehemiah Adams, Pastor of Essex Street Church. 
Boston: Press of T. R. Marvin, 24 Congress Street. 1846. 





We had the pleasure of listening to this discourse, as it came 
from the lips of the preacher; and thought then, as we think 
now, that it was one of the most appropriate and faithful funeral 
sermons we ever heard. 

Although rhetoricians teach us, that it is best, usually, to begin 
our addresses to an audience, without immediately approaching 
the intended subject ; but to prepare them by a suitable intro- 
duction for what we have to say, and, if possible, conciliate their 
favor by some well-timed preliminary remarks; this rule may 
sometimes be happily disregarded. It was advantageously un- 
heeded in the production before us. In the case of a great 
calamity, which has made the ear of every one that heard of it 
to tingle, it is better for the preacher or the orator to enter at 
once into the scene of which all minds are fuil; and then, from 
the midst of the ruins, begin that train of reflections they appro- - 
priately suggest. 

This was done by Mr. Adams, in the affecting picture in the 
beginning of his discourse : 








“The journey begun by our friend and brother, in health and with 
pleasant anticipations, has been completed on the bier. The funeral 
rites have been performed in another city. He has lain down, ‘till 
the heavens be no more.’ His companions in death are distributed 
to their last resting-places. The storm is hushed. ‘The fragments of 
the wreck are disappearing. I was prepared to say, the wind and 
waves no longer toll the bell which, for several days, was lifted above 
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the waters on a portion of the wreck ; but I learn this evening, that 
the bell, though sunk beneath the surface, is now and then urged up 
by the swell of the sea; and thus imitating, as it were, the expiring 
efforts of the dying, tolls with a convulsive stroke. The full moon 
has many times walked in brightness over the scene of desolation, 
where the equal pulses of the sea now seem to deny the well-known 


2 >>) 
agony and ruin. 


This is painting, beautiful moral painting. It brings the scene 
of trial and suffering on board the Atlantic immediately before 
us, and prepares us to follow the speaker in his meditations on 
the event. 

That event he proceeds to speak of as having been ordered in 
the sovereign wisdom of God, without such reference as we, in 
our contracted view of things, might naturally suppose he would 
have to human character. This sentiment Mr. A. illustrates by 


the history of John the Baptist : 


“Tt would have been natural to expect, that such a man as the fore- 
runner of Christ would be honored, if not by a translation to heaven, 
at least with the death of Moses in the arms of his God, or like that 
of Aaron upon Mount Hor. Instead of this, he is cast into a prison ; 
and a wicked king, at the suggestion of a vile woman, and through 
the effect which a dancer produced upon him, sends with summary 
haste to the prison to have the head of that Elijah brought in; and 
straightway his head is in a charger, and the damsel delivers it to her 


mother.” 

This recognition of the sovereignty of God, always so necessary 
to account, satisfactorily, for the dispensations alike of divine 
providence and grace, gave Mr. Adams a great advantage in lead- 
ing the minds of his hearers in a submissive, calm, and mellowed 
state, to the illustration of the main proposition of the discourse. 

So important is this recognition of the divine sovereignty in the 
kingdoms of nature and grace, that we cannot but devote to it, in 
passing, a few words. We are glad to see, of late, a tendency 
in good men, and particularly in preachers of the gospel, to exalt 
this truth of the sovereignty of God; by which we mean, what 
Witherspoon happily defined as his own meaning, in using the 
term, that ‘“‘ God acts upon the best and strongest reasons, and 
for the noblest and most excellent ends; but which are, many or 
most of them, beyond our reach and comprehension; and, par- 
ticularly, that there is not the least foundation for supposing that 
the reasons of preference are taken from comparative human 


merit.’ 
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We repeat, that the distinct recognition of this sovereignty is 
the only satisfactory way of accounting for the many inscrutable 
dispensations of God’s providence and grace. We have heard it 
suggested of late, with great pleasure, and on an interesting 
occasion, that our churches, in reference to revivals of religion, 
need to keep in mind this sovereignty, that they may be safe 
from the dangers of discouragement: and censoriousness. It 
needs to be remembered by professors of religion, and by preach- 
ers too, that not always is it right to conclude, when the influences 
of the Holy Spirit seem to be suspended, that the cause is to be 
found mainly, and certainly, in the state of the members of the 
church. ‘The reasons in the divine mind for the suspension, for 
the time, of the visible evidences of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, may respect other considerations than the existing state 
of the church. While the professed disciples of Christ cannot, for 
a moment, reasonably permit such a truth to paralyze their faith- 
ful efforts for the promotion of his kingdom among men; still, its 
distinct and constant recognition is adapted to keep them patient, 
prayerful, and active, so that nothing may be wanting on their 
part to insure outward and visible success, whenever it shall 
please God in his wisdom and grace to grant it. The sentiment 
to guide them should be that of Ecclesiastes: ‘‘ In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.” In the kingdom of 
grace, as well as of nature, our uncertainty of the end is a motive 
for increased diligence in the use of the appropriate means. This 
places man in the position best suited of all others to call forth 
the vigorous exertion of his noblest powers ; by encouraging him 
ever with the general law of success, if means are used ; and yet 
affecting him favorably throughout his efforts, by a conviction of 
his dependence on God. This conviction will lead to constant 
prayer, patience, humility, and a holy dignity, imstead of any 
thing like that fretful censoriousness from which even good men 
are not always exempt. 

Leaving this point to the reflections of our readers, we proceed 
with Mr. Adams’s interesting and profitable discourse. After this 
scriptural and advantageous introduction, he announces the topic 
drawn from his text, viz.: ‘‘ That the death of good men, under 
all circumstances, is deeply interesting in the sight of God.” This 
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truth is illustrated by the four following considerations: ‘‘ That 
the death of such an one is a great and important event in the 
history of his redemption ; that it is intimately connected with the 
interests of the kingdom of God in this world; that the effect of 
the affliction upon survivors cannot but render the death of a good 
man precious in the sight of God; and that it is so commonly a 
means of glorifying God, that it cannot be otherwise than impor- 
tant and interesting in his sight.”’ 

These several propositions the preacher enforced in a chaste 
and felicitous manner. Were we to select the illustration which 
affected our own mind with the deepest interest, we should point 
to that under the second of the four specifications we have named, 
which is drawn from the doctrine of a particular providence : 


“T look away from the dwelling when the messenger conveys to 
that family ‘the intelligence which is to clothe them in sackcloth. I 
cannot trust myself to hear that burst of grief, as one member of the 
household after another receives the tidings, —I cannot even think 
of the scene with composure. But God knew beforehand how it 
would break the heart; he had written beforehand all those tears in 
his book. The death of that saint, bringing such an effect with it, 
must have been precious in the sight of God. He is the Father of the 
fatherless, and the widow’s God and Judge. He knew how it would 
affect and grieve multitudes of his people ; it must have been appointed, 
therefore, and fulfilled by him, with a consideration which an event so 
important for its immediate and its future influence on near and dear 
relatives and friends required.” 


The latter part of the discourse gives a clear account of the 
leading incidents in the life of Dr. Armstrong, accompanied by 
just commendations of his meek, unostentatious, and persevering 
piety. He is accurately delineated ‘‘as a holy, humble, self-de- 
nying, meek, affectionate man ;’’— ‘as one who deserves and 
has secured our best affections, our deepest respect, and our most 
tender and endearing recollections.” 

It has been said, and not without some foundation for the re- 
mark, that there is a tendency in zealous, benevolent action, if 
the heart be not kept with all diligence, to produce a degree of 
harshness of character. A true benevolence, indeed, ought to in- 
clude the loveliness of the passive and social, as well as of the 
active, graces of the Christian. What we love to call the passive 
graces of Christian character, —like patience, long-suffering, for- 
bearance, and meekness,— are too often overlooked in the eager 
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cultivation of a generous and praiseworthy activity, which is often 
impatient, and sometimes overbearing. We want activity; but we 
want meekness, and kindness, and modesty too. We deprecate 
pusillanimity ; but we want the mildness and tenderness, as well as 
the firm, moral courage of Jesus. We think there are those who 
lose sight of such qualities, in too great a degree, in the zeal with 
which they prosecute any great, benevolent enterprise. We 
never saw any thing of this kind in Dr. Armstrong, and Mr. 
Adams’s sketch fully brings out this trait in his character : 


“ He impressed different friends, of course, by different qualities ; 
but one thing in him was peculiar, and obvious to all who knew him, 
— the union of intense feeling with mildness of demeanor. ---- His 
constant smile, and his gentle, humble, conciliating manner, were like 
beautiful waters over volcanic places, imaging the heavens above them, 
but concealing the depths beneath.” 


We rejoice in Mr. Adams’s increasing excellence as a preacher 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. There is much in him we admire, 
and from which we desire to learn. His sermons are character- 
ized by purity and severe taste. ‘There is what we once heard 
called ‘‘a repose of manner,” in his delivery, accompanied by 
an unaffected solemnity, which make us feel that he is deeply in- 
terested in the eternal welfare of his hearers, and that he has ever 
resting on his conscience the care of souls. 

We cannot close this review without a few words respecting the 
great missionary work to which the labors and life of him whom 
the discourse commemorates, were so faithfully devoted. As the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, so we believe the 
death of those engaged, whether in foreign or in Christian lands, 
in the enterprise of missions, will only fix it more firmly in the 
affections of its friends. In reading, of late, Mackenzie’s inter- 
esting life of Commodore Decatur, and admiring the chivalric for- 
titude of that distinguished commander, we could not but ask, 
‘¢ Why, oh! why cannot the strength and fervor of Christian faith, 

in the minds of the disciples of Christ, and particularly in those 
of preachers of the gospel, beget a heroism in spiritual things, 
as high and true as that which animates the bosoms of the chil- 
dren of war? ‘Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible.’ ”’ 
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Tue BrisLe, THE Rop, AnD RELIGION, In Common Scuoots. The 
Ark of God on a New Cart: a Sermon, by Rev. M. Hale 
Smith. Review of the Sermon, by William B. Fowle, Publisher 
of the Massachusetts Common School Journal. Strictures on the 
Sectarian Character of the Common School Journal, by a Member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. Correspondence be- 
tween the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and Rev. Matthew Hale Smith. Boston: Redding & Co. 


1847. pp. 99. 

Tus title-page reminds us of old times, when such page was 
expected to give a sort of table of contents of the work. The 
several articles comprised in the pamphlet, with the exception of 
the third, grew out of the somewhat celebrated Sermon which 
stands first in order. The latter and larger part of the pamphlet 
is occupied by a correspondence, not before published, between 
Mr. Smith and the able Secretary of the Board of Education. 
The controversy between them relates to certain charges which 
Mr. Smith, in his Sermon on the ‘‘ New Cart,”’ brought against 
Mr. Mann. These charges refer to the systematic efforts of the 
Secretary to undermine the belief of our children in the Bible, as 
a book wholly given by inspiration of God ; to exclude all corpo- 
ral punishment, thereby contravening the counsels of Scripture ; 
and to supplant the religion of the Bible, by teaching in the 
schools the pantheistic, alias transcendental, alias deistical system 
of morality, under the assumed name of Christian piety. Mr. 
Mann is considered as having, by these measures, contributed 
largely to the recent overflowings of juvenile depravity. 

As this discussion is not yet, probably, brought to a close, we 
refrain from entering into the merits of the case ; and refer such 
as are desirous of understanding the position of the parties, to the 
perusal of this pamphlet, which we hope may obtain an extensive 
circulation. Whatever the result of this particular discussion 
may be, we rejoice in any thing which may call the public atten- 
tion to one of the worst evils of the day. Our space will not al- 
low us, at this time, to go into an examination of the matters thus 
presented. We have taken up this pamphlet chiefly with a view 
to give some utterance to our own feelings upon the subject to 
which it relates. , 

Viewing the world from the Bible, as our stand-point, it ap- 
pears to be divided into two main parts, Christians and unbeliey- 
ers. All men, naturally, are on the side of unbelief; and there 
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they remain, till, by the grace of God, they come to the exercise 
of Christian faith. Many approximate to this faith, and even 
come very near it, who yet have never felt its vital power, and 
rest merely in outward forms, or lifeless convictions of the under- 
standing, or strong impressions of the imagination, or gross mis- 
takes as to the teachings of the gospel. Hence it comes to pass, 
that there is a vast amount of real infidelity, which goes under the 
Christian name. Hence it comes, too, that there are great num- 
bers of actual unbelievers, who, wholly unconscious of their true 
condition, and blinded as to its results, zealously claim to be called 
disciples of the Saviour, and are sincerely indignant if their claim 
is questioned or disallowed. It is from this class, rather than from 
open infidels, that the chief dangers which threaten Christianity 
arise. 

Unbelief is the ruin of our race. It leads those who are under 
its power to reject the salvation which the gospel brings to the 
lost, and to bring upon themselves swift destruction, by denying 
the Lord that bought them. 

The workings of the spirit of unbelief are exceedingly dark and 
subtle. It is that sin described by the apostle as the sin that 
doth so easily beset us, and hinders us from winning the prize of 
the Christian race. Its activity is most dangerous when it bor- 
rows the garb of piety, and shelters itself under professions of 
attachment to the gospel. In this part of the world, avowed infi- 
dels are few in number, and their influence is small. We stand 
far more in dread of the destructive sentiments of those whose un- 
belief is concealed even from themselves, and who, in all the fer- 
vor of self-delusion, are destroying the faith, and are doing it, as 
they fancy, in the name of the Lord. 

At the close of the last century, and at the begining of the pres- 
ent, there was much open infidelity, which greatly alarmed the 
good men of that day. About that time, the spirit of unbelief began 
to take on another form, and to offer itself for our acceptance as a 
rational faith, quite subversive of the evangelical ideas which 
were said to have driven men off into open apostacy. The old 
spirit of opposition to the great revealed doctrines of the gospel 
became very popular, within certain limits, in this new shape. 
But it resorted to some singular modes of concealing its true char- 
acter from such as were captivated by the charm of its preten- 
sions to enlightened liberality. It professed to accept the Bible as 
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the record of a religion revealed by God, but resorted to all the 
contrivances of criticism to evade its obvious teachings. With 
the help of various readings, conjectural emendations, amended 
versions, and grammatical juggling, it cast out all the essential 
doctrines of the cross, the distinguishing tenets by which the gos- 
pel is known from mere natural religion. And even so, the work 
could not be completed without rejecting large parts of the sacred 
canon, as interpolations and corruptions on the part of copyists and 
editors, or as discrepancies, mistakes and prejudices, on the part 
of the inspired writers themselves. 

But now, within a few years, the infidel spirit has crept in 
among us, more in the attitude of that ‘‘ old serpent’’ whose pro- 
geny it is. It is seen, with its diamond eye, its glistening seales, 
and its graceful coils and convolutions, in the new apostles of the 
transcendental school. ‘This is the most perilous form of infidel- 
ity. It disarms suspicion, by acknowledging that the Bible is a 
divine and inspired book, when, by this acknowledgment, no more 
is meant than that it contains some truths, which, of course, are 
‘‘ divine,’ wherever found, and some genius, more or less, like 
that which ‘inspired’? Shakspeare and Milton. So far as the 
same truths may be found eloquently expressed in the writings of 
Cicero or Mohammed, they too are “divine” and “inspired.” 
All those portions of the Bible —being very much the greater 
part of it— which do not conform.to the ideas of these gentle- 
tlemen, are no more to them than so many pages of an old alma- 
nac. Itis plain, that, with such persons, the Bible can have no 
authority as a rule of faith and practice, given by plenary inspi- 
ration. It would be more convenient for them to dispense with 
that blessed book altogether, did not public sentiment— and, 
much more, the inherent excellence and manifest good fruits of 
the book itself — forbid. | 

In this class of men we include Theodore Parker, Dr. Howe, 
W. L. Garrison, and many other of the wild schemers, who would 
commence operations for the regeneration of society by sweeping 
off all that the Bible has given us. So far as the Bible can be 
enforced and wrested in such manner as to aid their unhallowed 
purposes, they condescend to respect it, and no farther. 

Not many years since, it seems to have occurred to some of 
these men, that great use might be made of those two detached 
clauses in the law which require that the principles of piety be 
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taught in the public schools, and that all sectarianism be excluded. 
They would have every thing branded as sectarianism, which has 
been embodied in the confessions of faith of almost the entire 
Christian world, and without which Christianity would have been 
to this hour almost unknown on earth. After burning out all 
this evangelical substance of the gospel, the calx or residuum, left 
to be taught in the schools, would be merely those few general 
sentiments of a religious nature which are common tw all religions, 
and are held by infidel moralists, and by those sects which border 
on infidelity, and lap over on it, — such as Universalism, and the 
like. To carry out this fine scheme, and make it efficient in 
every school-district of the state, the Board of Education seems 
to have been devised. The ostensible reasons for forming it were 
highly commendable. It is true, also, that most of the members 
are gentlemen of the greatest excellence of character, and are 
justly in the enjoyment of the highest confidence of the religious 
community. But this only helps on the insidious plan, so long as 
a man who has its success at heart is their sole executive officer. 
The Board, as thus constituted, has formed one of the greatest 
obstructions in the way of such as would avert the danger which 
to them appears so imminent. They have hoped that all might 
yet turn out well, while matters went on under such auspices, 
worthy, as they are, of all confidence. But it has been a mystery 
to them why such a Board should employ such an agency as 
Mr. Mann’s, unless it be for ‘‘ reasons of state,”’ not proper to be 
divulged. It has been another mystery, that the Board should 
sustain, at the expense of the public treasury, an institution under 
such influences as those which predominate in the normal school 
at West Newton. It has been still another mystery, that such a 
Board should put the seal of its sanction on such school-books and 
school libraries only as inculcate the negative system of deistical 
religion, and falsely hold up this cold and hollow system as the 
essence of Christianity when purged of all “‘ sectarianism.”’ But 
such is our reliance on the wisdom of the evangelical members 
of that Board, that we cherish no doubt that they are constrained 
by some unhappy necessity; or could assign reasons, which, 
when known, will fully justify their course. 
But we can hold our peace no longer on the ground of personal 
confidence, even in the best of men. We apprehend danger 
nigh, — danger assailing the dearest interests of the young 
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throughout this commonwealth; and itis our duty to speak out 
our fears. The influence of the Secretary of the Board has long 
been regarded by many judicious people, instructors, clergymen, 
and others, with an agonizing distrust. It is known that his 
religious views were once decidedly sceptical, and it is not known 
that they have ever been changed. It is also known that he is 
on the very best of terms with many gentlemen whose sentiments 
are notoriously such as we have roughly sketched ; and it is not 
known that he differs from them in their unbelieving notions on 
the subject of education. It is further known, that his whole 
official course, so far as it can be traced, is agreeable to those 
notions, and tends to give them currency and success. 'The fact 
that he has not laid himself equally open to public conviction is, 
under these cureumstances, only an additional cause for deep and 
painful suspicions as to his ulterior designs. If those designs are 
what they are suspected to be, he is aware that, for the present, 
a careful concealment is necessary for their success. 

It may be gravely questioned, whether it comports with the 
genius of our institutions, or with the temper of our people, to 
create an office for distinguishing between “ piety ”’ and “ sectarian- 
ism.”” Who that preaches or professes what, to the full convic- 
tion of his soul, is the pure gospel of salvation, is willing to be 
stigmatized as a sectary by a public officer of the state? Who 
that is opposed, as all are, to the union of church and state, is 
willing that the state shall be united by law to a system of religion, 
lean as famine, and as fatal, which finds full acceptance with 
Universalists and infidels ? Who will endure that the rising 
generation throughout our state shall be taught that genuine, 
catholic, and essential Christianity, consists only of such meager 
sentimentality as alone can find a place on the pages of the com- 


mon school libraries and class-books which the Board of Education — 


approves ? Who can bear that, in the minds of all our youth, the 
glorious doctrines of redemption, without which they must perish 
for ever, shall be branded with the odious name of “ sectarianism ?”’ 

With the opinions of Mr. Mann, as a private individual, we 
have no concern. But if there must be an office like that which 
he fills with such alarming activity, the religious community have 
a right to demand that it be not occupied by any “ mysterious 
man,’’ but by one who is known to be a friend to the whole Bible. 
It is time for the watchmen on the walls of Zion, for religious 
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editors, and for all who love the entire gospel, to sound an alarm 
in God’s holy mountain. It is one of the main designs of this 
periodical to observe the movements of the enemies of revelation, 
and do all that can be done by it to counteract their purposes. 
If the warning be loudly given, we believe that the united voice 
of the people of God, of every name and order, will utter its 
thunders of reproof. ‘ The Lord also shall roar out of Zion, and 
utter his voice from Jerusalem.” 





































OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


Revivats. — The greater part of the churches of this land have 
now, for a long time, been wearing the garb of mourning, and sitting 
in sackcloth and dust. “The children of the bridechamber” have been : 
lamenting the absence of the Heavenly Bridegroom. And yet it has a 
been a singular fact, that revivals have been somewhat numerous all c 
this while within the bounds of the slaveholding states. We cannot 
suppose that there is any thing in that “peculiar institution” which is 
favorable to the work of the Holy Spirit. Far otherwise. We may 
explain the matter, in part, by the fact that the churches there are 
free from “ exciting discussions” on almost any of the subjects which 
have agitated the North; and it is well known that such discussions 
are nearly certain to interrupt the progress of a work of grace in a 
community. It is better to refer the explanation to the distinguishing 
grace of a sovereign God, which often abounds the most where sin has 
most abounded; making the last to be first, and the first last. But 
now, the gracious visitation of the Holy Spirit appears to be return- 
ing to us at the North in gentle and refreshing showers, falling here 
and there on the thirsty valleys. There seems to be “a sound of 
abundance of rain.” There is a more hopeful tone in the language 
of ministers, editors, and others, who have occasion to speak upon the 
subject. The watchmen of Zion, who have been waiting more than 
they that watch for the morning, think that they discern some cheer- 
ing signs that the night is far spent, and the day is at hand. God 
grant that these harbingers may prove true! May the Sun of Right- 
eousness burst forth in his strength, as in a morning without clouds ; 
and waken each slumbering church with the rousing call: “ Arise, 
shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
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Ricuts oF Women. — There is a very interesting and useful book 
under this title, written by Edward D. Mansfield, Esq. of Cincinnati, 
and published by J. P. Jewett of this city. It has not had the circu- 
lation it deserves. Some pass it by, because the title raises unpleas- 
ant remembrances of a foolish clique who, a few years since, in the 
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Chardon Street pandemonium, insulted the common sense of the land, 
with the absurdities of the “ Women’s Rights party.” They threat- 
ened to dissolve the union, to abolish churches and ministers, and to 
do diverse other dreadful deeds, unless this country would attend to 
its duty, and turn women into men by the omnipotence of an Act of 
Congress. Thus did they, in defiance of the wise Arabian proverb: 
«“ When a hen crows like a cock, it is time to cut her head off.” It 
was found easier to turn men into women, though they made by far 
the poorest kind of “ weaker vessels; ” and so the business has been 
pretty much dropped. Others have been deterred from reading Mr. 
Mansfield’s very agreeable work, by the impression that it is a dry 
legal treatise. ‘This is a mistake. The reader, instead of stumbling 
over the sterilities of Stony Arabia, will find himself wandering amid 
a wilderness of sweets, and inhaling the spicy breath of “ Araby the 
Blest.” The ladies ought to know what sort of a book it is; how it 
goes into the literature and religion of the subject; how instructive 
a view it gives of the history of woman, and her domestic and social 
condition in different ages and nations ; and how it states and explains, 
in the simplest manner possible, all the laws of the land relative to 
persons, property, inheritance, marriage, divorce, dower, parentage, 
liabilities, exemptions, and all other matters concerning the sex. Most 
ladies, sooner or later, are sadly puzzled about something which this 
book would make intelligible to them; thereby saving them from 
much anxious suspense, cruel perplexity, and gross imposition. 


Tue Lirtie Foxes. — “ Many are the afflictions of the righteous,” 
and among the saddest of his sorrows, is the existence of such vermin 
as “spoil the vines” which are the hope of the Lord’s vineyard. 
For instance, the good man grieves, that any can be so depraved as 
to issue such a sheet as the “ Chronotype;” and grieves still more, 
that there is depravity enough in the community to sustain it. It has 
many bad features about it; but its ugliest lineaments are its Univer- 
salism and its transcendental infidelity. Of the two traits, we con- 
sider its transcendental doctrines as to the inspiration of the Bible, 
to be considerably the most odious. This form of infidelity, which 
clutches the Bible with the murderous grasp of feigned affection, 
kissing it, like Judas to betray, and like Joab to destroy, is the most 
subtle, sneaking and satanical, that has yet been contrived. A hoary 
old infidel, of the Abner Kneeland stamp, is far superior in respecta-. 
bility to one of these palpable hypocrites, who steal the name of Christ 
in order to crucify him afresh. The old free-thinker is the bold rover 
of the seas, the daring buccaneer ; the modern philosopher is a combi- 
nation of the lurching pickpocket and the dark assassin. 

The editor of the “ Chronotype” may be sketched with two strokes 
of the pencil, —a surprising sprightliness of wit, and a reckless. dis- 
regard of common sense. [But for the spice of his wit, the drugs of 
his folly would nauseate every man of sense, as indeed they do every 
day. As we see him, in fancy’s eye, surrounded by his motley multi- 
tude of readers, he seems to us like a boy, melting a shovelful of lead, 
and dashing it into a pail of water. He then seizes the random cast- 
ings ; mistakes them, by their glistening, for silver ; imagines in them 
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resemblances to various objects; and holds them up for inspection. 
Meanwhile, the admiring group around see just what he sees: “ this 
is a fish,” and “this is a fowl;” and so they help to delude one 
another. But, alas! though boyishly done, this business is no boy’s 
play. The lead, whether molten by fervid excitement, or hardened 
again in fantastic shapes, is not silver; and, more than that, it is 
coated with a sweetness which lures the taste, and proves that the 
“sugar of that lead” is deadly poison. 

We can only account for the popularity of a journal so replete with 
absurdities and demoralizing tendencies, by the help of Dr. Johnson. 
When some one asked him, how it was that a certain ridiculous 
preacher could draw such crowds after him, he answered: “ Why, I 
suppose that his nonsense suits their nonsense.” Let every father of a 
family, before he purchases the Chronotype, ask himself two questions: 
—Is it right for me to give my money to encourage such a publica- 
tion? Is it right before God for me to put in peril the principles of 
my children by laying it before them? 


Tue CurisTIAN ExAMInER. — We have read the January number 
of this able work. The writers in its pages seem to be terribly 
haunted by a certain goblin, which they call “ Calvinism.” It occu- 
pies the same place in their lively apprehensions that the foul 
fiend did in the intense imaginings of Luther, when he hurled his 
inkstand at the intruding demon. They use the reformer’s weapon, 
though without his generous courage. ‘To the common spectator, 
however, nothing of the conflict is visible, except the black splashes 
on the wall. We wonder how the terrified gentlemen of the Exami- 
ner can sleep of nights, seeing that they are utterly unable to cast this 
strong spirit out of the multitudes of whom he keeps such obstinate 
possession. One of them, though he cannot work that particular 
miracle to seal his prophetic character, yet undertakes to do some- 
thing in the way of uttering predictions. In the last sentence of the 
more elaborate articles, he says: “ We only add the prediction, that 
the time will come, when Calvinism, and Swedenborgianism, and 
Fourierism, and Mesmerism will be alike forgotten.” It pains us 
cruelly to see Calvinism thrust into such bad company ; and that, too, 
sorely against its will. We believe it will be the death of its three 
fellow-prisoners, who bitterly hate it; and who are, all of them, in 
some degree allied to Unitarianism, but are full-blooded foes to ortho- 
doxy. 

ietthas thing we took knowledge of in examining the “ Exami- 
ner,” is the manner in which the ever-blessed Trinity is spoken of. 
The writers who refer to it, will not allow that any who merely re- 
ceive the plain, clearly defined, and matter-of-fact doctrine as to the 
existence of God, which is derived from the Bible, are Trinitarians. 
They insist that we shall take with it all the speculations, comparisons, 
metaphysical refinements, and philosophizings of all who have held it, 
from the Nicene fathers downward. The policy of this mode of treat- 
ing the subject is highly commendable: the honesty of it is another 
thing. No truth can well be opposed, without first distorting and dis- 
guising it till it looks like folly and fallacy rather than like itself. 
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There is a review of several writers on the subject of Swedenbor- 
gianism. We advise such as would like to see the difference between 
the unitarian and the orthodox way of doing the same thing, to com- 
pare that feeble piece of non-committalism with the strong article on 
the same subject in the January number of this Observatory. 


CycLop£DIA OF EnGLisu LiTEeRATURE. — This work, edited by 
Robert Chambers of Edinburgh, and republished in Boston in the 
serial way, by Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, is one of the remarkables 
of the day. The preparation of it is one of the most enormous litera- 
ry jobs ever undertaken. To go through one thousand authors, many 
of them very voluminous, to cull a sufficiency from each of them to 
serve as a “taster,” and to arrange and bring out the whole mass in 
a form so cheap, appears to us like one of those giant efforts which 
make common scholars feel as if they had never done any thing. 
This work will answer a variety of useful ends. It is the very thing 
for persons who can afford only a small collection of books, and who 
wish that collection to contain the greatest possible amount and varie- 
ty of reading. It will serve as an excellent biographical dictionary of 
English writers, to which its possessor can turn for information when- 
ever any of their names come in his way. Moreover, it is in litera- 
ture what a cabinet of minerals is in geology; containing samples 
from every period, and from every author in it, duly arranged and 
labelled for inspection. Here we may see all the changes through 
which our mother-tongue has passed ; and may, at a glance, compare 
the intellectual lights of one age with those of another. Here, too, 
we obtain a wide view of the great world of books: of books, which 
were sublimely termed by Sir William Davenant of old, “ those mon- 
uments of vanished minds.” As our older English literature is noto- 
rious for having been replete with indelicacies and impurities, and as 
it even in our days produces some very unclean samples, we felt a 
degree of solicitude as to the character of the selections in this Cy- 
clopedia. After examining them, so far as republished, with some 
care, we are satisfied that they are made by a man of pure mind, as 
well as good taste; and do not think that any extracts will occur to 
which the strictest moralist need object. Fastidious people, of course, 
will always have some fault to find, either in regard to what is admit- 
ted or what is excluded; but such persons will never give us any 
thing better than that at which they carp. We must add here one 
word of caution to any young gentleman or lady, who may purchase 
and peruse this work, not to suffer the conceit to take possession of 
them, that they have thereby mastered the whole subject. If they do, 
and if they should happen to betray that conceit in the presence of 
“one who knows,” they may depend upon making a very ridiculous 
appearance. They will seem like some fresh-water sailor, boasting of 
his voyagings, in the company of an “old salt” who cannot remember 
how many times he has crossed the line. 


SLAVERY. — In spite and sight of all that has been done, for the last 
twenty years, to banish slavery from among us, it has been steadily 
consolidating its strength, and gaining in extent of territory and polit- 
ical influence. And now these States, with united strength, are 
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waging an execrable war, to extend its dominion into Mexico. Ought 
we not to be convinced, by these alarming facts, that the methods of 
opposing it, which have been in use, are worse than unavailing? 
Must not some other means be tried to arrest its giant strides? Im- 
mense efforts have been expended at the North; which is very much 
like trying to stop the distilling of ram in Massachusetts, by convulsing 
Florida or Arkansas on the subject. Far be it from us to discourage 
any agitation, having a practical tendency to abolish this great evil. 
But most of what has been attempted, has been like curing a gouty 
patient by applying eye-salve to his back, or a blister to his bed-post. 
Remedies have been abundantly used, but too remotely from the seat 
of the disease, which, meantime, rages with increased violence. May 
God yet raise up a deliverer in the midst of slavery itself, —a man 
like Wilberforce, with such an established character for Christian wis- 
dom and moral worth, as shall enable him to withstand every onset, 
and to rally all the latent feeling against slavery, which is widely dis- 
persed in the slave States, but is dormant, for want of courage, or an 
available opportunity to act. “There is no more hazardous enter- 
prise than that of bearing the torch of truth into those dark and 
infected recesses, in which no light has ever shone.” But we are per- 
suaded the hero will yet arise, who will “penetrate the noisome va- 
pors, and brave the terrible explosion.” We are persuaded, too, that 
his first endeavor will be such a spreading of the gospel among the 
slaves, as has proved in the West Indies, the chief instrument of pre- 
paring them for emancipation, and of securing it to. them when pre- 
pared. The history of the white race, in Europe and in Southern 
America, teaches us that no people can pass at once from a state of 
vassalage to one of self-government, without a terrible succession of 
disorders and disasters. “ A nation grown free in a single day,” says 
Rev. Sydney Smith, “is a child, born with the limbs and vigor of a 
man, who would take a drawn sword for his play-thing, and set the 
house in a blaze, that he might chuckle over the splendor.” This point 
is illustrated in a lively manner by Count Stolberg: “ Political chi- 
meras are innumerable, but the most chimerical of all is the imagining 
that a people deeply sunk in degeneracy is capable of instantly recov- 
ering the ancient grandeur of freedom. Who tosses the bird into the 
air after his wings are clipped? So far from restoring it to the power 
of flight, it will but disable it the more.” , 

These principles commend themselves to common sense, and are as 
applicable to the colored race as to any other. It were absurd to say, 
that the prolonging of their bondage can render them fit for liberty. 
But what Christian does not believe, that the light and liberation 
which the gospel brings to the soul is the highest qualification for civil 
freedom? Can we hope that God will reward this nation with so 
great a gift as entire freedom to all classes of its population, till the 
grand and paramount duty of preaching the gospel to them is substan- 
tially performed? It is certain, that they who are endeavoring to 
emancipate the slaves by rooting up the institutions of the gospel at 
the North, would do infinitely more to accomplish their professed ob- 
ject by striving to plant those institutions at the South. The uni- 
versal emancipation of our race is a wreath which infidel philanthropy 
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will never win. This garland is destined to grace the brow of Chris- 
tian love alone. 


“ But there is yet a liberty, unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised, 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away ; 
A liberty which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind ; 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more.” 


Birps OF A FEATHER. — There is in this city a small paper called 
the “ Prisoner’s Friend,” which goes for all sorts of moral reform, and 
especially for placing the whole community at the mercy of thieves 
and cut-throats, to whom’it virtually proposes to abandon the conduct 
of affairs, by taking off the long-established restraints on crime. This 
poor concern lives on galvanism more than on food; that is to say, it 
is supported by contribution and begging, rather than by its subscrip- 
tion list. The editors sometimes acknowledge gratuities in the form 
of boots, and the like. Its conductors seem to be bewitched by a sort 
of weak “goodyship,” as it is called in Hudibras. They have a sick- 
ly sympathy with crime in all its shapes, and pollution in all its vari- 
eties. ‘They ascribe these things to a badly constructed state of soci- 
ety, which has created the circumstances whereby poor and unfortu- 
nate culprits are fated and necessitated to behave as they do. Hence 
all pity is reserved for these culprits, alias prisoners. As for society, 
whose existence is struck at by their crimes, no matter ; it only suffers 
what it deserves. These revolutionizers will never be satisfied, till they 
can make heads and heels exchange uses; while they who bear them 
must live in houses so built as to stand on the chimney-tops, in the midst 
of orchards where the trees grow with their roots in the air; and what 
were formerly their tops, in the earth. ‘Their maxim seems to be bor- 
rowed from Wordsworth’s radicals : : 


“Of old things, all are over old; 
Of new things, none are new enough : 
We ’ll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff.” 


As we have said, this little gasping paper goes for every kind of 
reform, no matter what. It contains a curious exemplification of the 
gregarious nature of these movements, in a standing advertisement of 
books to be sold at its publishing-office. Here is a singular assort- 
ment of literature, comprising not only all that has been printed 
against capital punishment, and other legal preventives of crime; but 
also books on clairvoyance ; books on certain vices which ought to be 
nameless, teaching ten to practise them for one who may be persuaded 
to abandon them; Theodore Parker’s prolific sermons; water-cure for 


debilitated young men; slave-holders’ religion; phonography; new 


systems of penmanship ; non-resistance ; transcendental theology ; 
hydropathy ; animal magnetism ; the Fowlers’ writings on temperance, 
matrimony, and tight-lacing; infidel phrenology; prurient books for 
lovers and for the married; engravings of Garrison and O’Connell ; 
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squibs against the Sabbath; Graham on chastity; Professor Upham’s 
works ; and Professor Arthur on “sweethearts and wives!” Here is 
a precious gallimaufry, though it be but a small part of the mess. In 
conning over the list, we were struck by one reflection which it sug- 
gested; and it is this: — Let these ultra-men start with whatever pet 
reform they will, they are quite sure, by some irresistible gravitation, 
to “bring up” on matters which come under the cognizance of the 
seventh commandment. This seems to be a law of fanaticism, as exem- 
plified in the ancient Gnostics, the old monks, the German anabaptists 
in the sixteenth century, Emanuel Swedenborg, and the swarms which 
are now buzzing all abroad, communitists, vegetable-diet men, no- 
government men, no-punishment men, and all the rest of the corrupt 
unbelievers of our day. If such infecters cannot, by the power of 
correct and virtuous public sentiment, be put into some sort of spiritual 
quarantine, then every good man must quarantine himself and his own 
dwelling; and not suffer one rag or potsherd, which has been tainted 
with such plagues, to enter his doors till it has been thoroughly fumi- 
gated, or purged by the fire. 


THe VIENNESE CHILDREN. — The votaries of the theatre among 
us are in raptures at the performances of forty-eight dancing children, 
from four to twelve years of age, who have been recently imported for 
the entertainment of the public. 

Like the good old Puritan, Bolton, we have had no good opinion 
of dancing, since the daughter of Herodias danced John Baptist’s head 
off. But, in this case, we feel a touch of sorrow for these poor chil- 
dren. In our younger days, we were not quite so ignorant as Dominie 
Sampson of the nature of the “saltatory motion ;” and we are sure 
that these young things could never have been trained to the skill they 
are said to manifest, but by a rigid and laborious discipline. To the 
beholders it may look like pleasure; but when pleasure becomes a 
toil, there is no weariness like it. 

Whence did these children come? Did German mothers sell their 
babes into this slavery? Or are they orphans, whose unfriended lot 
has subjected them, through public guardians of the poor, to such ser- 
vitude as this? The captive hero, enforced to make sport for the 
Philistines, is not so much to be pitied as one of these little ones. 

Who can look upon this lovely group of homeless children, hurried 
about over land and sea, for the lucre of gain, without compassion? 
Here is a flock of lambs, as it were, fattened for the slaughter, and 
loaded with rosy garlands and streaming fillets, and led up as victims 
to the shrines of folly and fashionable vice. They are bred in a 
“ school of morals” which has ever been notorious for the impurity of 
its teachings and examples; and where the instructors, with rare ex- 
ceptions, have been noted for dissipated and profligate manners. As a 
sample of the moral influences under which this numerous infant-class 
is placed, we may refer to the hiring of an extra Long Island Railroad 
train, to transport them on the Sabbath of the Lord from one scene of 
dissoluteness to another. Alas! poor children, may the Providence of 
God rescue you from the breach of the rest of the decalogue, and from 
all your enslavement to compulsory mirth, and the temptations of 


youthful depravity ! 


















